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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT, FOLIO. 
Inchiguin, the Jesuit’s Letters, &c. continued from page 317. 


OF all the ingredients (and they are both numerous and varied) 
that enter into the composition of national character, there is, per- 
haps, Nie more interesting; or more extensively and importantly 
operative, none that Can be turned to a higher ‘account, than a well- 
regulated principle of national pride. This principle is so nearly 
allied to the love of country, that it might almost be regarded as 
another name for that virtuous attachment. No man can sincere- 
ly love his country, without being proud of his country—no man 
can sincerely love. his fellow citizens, without being proud of his 


fellow citizen — can love the constitution, Jaws, and govern- 


ment under which eit being proud of these national 


compacts. So necessarily 
and identify itself wi th, a sentime 
What is it but ay rinciple of natio 












ional al. pride?—what but a noble 
chi Benen of his ancestors 


his soul invincible i in battle? ee this ‘Taudable and ennobling 
sentiment has so long and with such certainty covered the British 
navy with unfading laurels? The British officers and seamen, it is 


true, surpass all other people in their knowledge of the science‘and 
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practice of naval tactics. But it is equally true, that, take from 
them that enthusiastic love, that confident and determined antici- 
pation of victory, which arises from national pride, and their mere 
superiority in the knowledge of maritime war, would not alone 
have enabled them to achieve, and would not now enable them to 
retain, the sceptre of the ocean. For we venture to assert, that 
those who direct the thunders, and maintain the supremacy of the 
British navy, surpass the marine of other countries, in national 
pride, as far, perhaps much further, than they de in the manceu- 
vring of their ships, or the management of their guns. Nor are 

observations such as these less applicable to the invincible legions of 
ancient Rome, and the all-subduing armiesof modern France. To the 
numerous and brilliant victories of these two nations, a system of 
rigid discipline, skill in war, and familiarity with battle, contributed 
much. But essefitial as these aids are to military success, they 
could not of themselves, have ensured the achievement of such an 
extensive and unbroken series of conquests. A high-toned sen- 
timent of national pride, putsinarightful claim for no inconsiderable 
share in the glories of the triumph. The ancient Romans were 
proud of Rome—So are the modern French of France. And this 
very principle—this very sentiment of patrial pride, lifting them 
in idea above other nations, has contributed to place them there in 








reality. | 

But it is not alone on the man of the sword—the man to whom 
the battles of his country are entrusted, that national pride is thus 
powerfully operative. Its agency, confined to no class or descrip- 
tion of society, is bounded only by the limits of the state. From 
the chief magistrate himself, whether he be styled emperor, king, 
sultan or president, down to the lowest of his subjects, vassals, or 
fellow citizens, it shoots its all pervasive influence. It gives dig- 
nity and force to the pen of the historian, renders the inspiration of 
the poet more divine, and touches with brighter fire the orator’s 
resistless tongue. It electrifies the soul, fortifies the mind, and sub- 
limes the patriotism of the husbandman at his plough, or the mecha- 
nic in his workshop, no less than of the minister in his cabinet, or 
the senator in his council chamber, It isa great, diffusive, sym- 
pathetic principle, which quickens, allies, and converts into an 
tinit the whole mass of national population. It is thus that the 
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nation gains confidence in itself, becomes happy and exalted in 
peace, and formidable if not invincible in war. 

But unless we are taught to regard our country, its inhabitants, 
and all that belongs to it, in adignified and honourable point of 
view, the sentiment of national pride can never spring up, or spring- 
ing up, must prematurely wither in our bosoms. As we cannot 

love, deformity nor esteem those that are habitually depraved, so 

1 neither can we be proud of that which is ignoble and degraded. 

The individual who:can believe his country, no matter whether his 

belief be true or false, to be inferior to the surrounding countries 

of the globe, must immediately devest himself of national pride, : 

and with it must also resign a certain portion of personal dignity J 
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€ 7 and self respect. § 
d | Could we, contrary to the testimony of nature herself, as con- : 
; veyed to our mind through the medium of our senses, be induced i 
nd to give credit to the representations of European philosophers, j 
’ Statesmen, and tourists, how could we, as Americans, be proud of i 
“ our country! How could we even escape the lowest depth of mor- fi 
tification and self abasement’ These writers, particularly the latter : 


* class of them, declare us to be, in all things, degraded below the 


men Be! 


« level of the human standard—inferior in personal comeliness and : 
@ strength, wanting in courage and manliness of spirit, deficient in : 
the natural endowments of the mind, in morality, in education, : 
vi in the virtues of the individual, in social qualities and in all the 
me amiable charitiesof the heart. Nor is this all—Even of our . 
‘ country itself, they give pictures that are now humiliating and 
vl disgusting, now hideous and frightful. Our climate they declare 
, to be constantly torn to pleces by fierce and militant extremes— 
pa at one time insufferably hot, again in quick successien tormenting- 
“a ly cold—now arid as Arabia itself, then inundated by torrents of 
of rain—now marked by a sultry and suffocating calm, anon by the j 
me most wild and destructive confiict of the elements. In the dis- 
a mal catalogue of our natural evils, pestilence is admitted to a dis- ° 
“a tinguished place. Our forests are represented as infested b» ra- 
| venous and ferocious beasts of prey, at mortal enmity with the 
» or . ; 
life of man—the earth as haunted by hordes of serpents ready to 
px infuse into him their deadly poison—and the atmosphere as 


abounding with myriads of loathsome and venomous insects, 
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whose stings, bites, and annoyance, swell discomfort even to tor- 


ture. Add to these, a soil fertile in ndxious and unsightly weeds, 
but niggardly in the production of all that is pleasing and profita- 
ble—rivers peopled only by water-serpents and frogs, crocodiles 


and alligators—here tracts of burning sand where no verdure 
springs to relieve the’ eye of the traveller, nor does a fountain 


break forth to extinguish his thirst—there interminable swamps .» 
and marshes, the abode of dangerous and offensive reptiles, and 
fruitful in nothing but the seeds of disease—Add these, and a few 
other features equally ignoble and rude, disgusting and terrific, 
and you have a faint outline of an European picture of nature in 
America. 

And strange as it must seem, it is no less strange than true, 
that so familiar are we grown with these insulting and malicious 
fictions——these slanders on ourselves and on nature around us, as 
not only to tolerate them, but even to admit that they are partially 
true—that they are, at least, more applicable to the state and con- 
dition of things in America, than they are in any of the countries 
of Europe—We repeat, und we experience a blush of shame 
mingled with indignation, in making the repetition, that so familiar 
are Americans grown with the story of their own disgrace, as al- 
most to sit down contented and fancy themselves disgraceful— 
They do not with that respect which is due to themselves—with 
that spirit and dignity which the occasion demands, resent and 
spurn from them the taunts and jeers that are thrown on them . 
from abroad—aA state of things this, tending to the subversion 
of national pride, national spirit, and every thing that can give us 
weight and character as a people—tending to destroy our happi- 
ness and security at home, and render usan object for the scorn 
of foreign nations to point her “slow unmoving finger at.” 

Under these circumstances it is high time for Americans to 
awake from their lethargy—It is time for our literary characters, 
in particular (of whom, as will hereafter appear, we have a pha- 
lanx, numerous and refined, brilliant and powerful) to put forth 
their might, and vindicate their own and their country’s reputation 
—Itis time forthem to convince foreigners who want information, 
and such of their fellow citizens as are wavering in their opinions, 
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that we are not, as represented, a degraded and uncharacterized 
people-—Buiti that, on the other hand, we possess our full share of 
nationah spirit/ and, capacity, cultivation and character; and that 
therefore we have the most ample and solid ground for cherish- 
ing sentiments of national pride. For the accomplishment of this, 
all party distinctions should be abolished, a confederacy should 
be formed embodying the collective talent of the nation, and every 
Jocal consideration merged in a noble resolve to become a band 
of Americans, and do signal justice to their country and them- 
selves. 

It is to make trial of his prowess and skill, in this high-mind- 
ed conflict—to break a lance in this patriotic fete of arms, that 
Inchiquin has stepped forth clothed in a seven-fold panoply of facts, 
with the blade of reason glittering .in his band, and courteously 
challenged his adversaries to the field. And truly such is the va- 
liant “ acquittance” of his arm as proves him a cavalier of me- 
tal and distinction. | Wherever he turns a combatant meets in- 
evitable discomfiture. Wherever he directs his course, steeds, 
knights, and armour, sullied plumes and broken spears, bestrew 
the campus in promiscuous confusion. But to drop the metaphor. 

The leading object of Inchiquin, in the four letters that re- 
main to be considered, is, to vindicate the character of the United 
States, in relation to genius and literature, eloquence and the arts, 
with various other points connected with our national standing, in 
which Europeans have charged us with the want of every thing 
jike excellence, and have even pronounced us below mediocrity. 
In the course of his inquiry, he proves by unquestionable facts, 
and in a style of argument not to be resisted, that, in some of these 
particulars, we are at least equal, in others superior, to the nations 
of Europe; and that in all of them, we hold a rank peculiarly re- 
putable, considering that we are, comparatively, but a people of 
yesterday. His defence of America, taken en masse, establishes 
this important truth, that what we are constitutes a broad and im- 
moveable basis of national pride, while what we may confidently 
exfrect to be affords a similar foundation for national hope. 

His fifth letter, being the first of those we are now about to ex- 
amine, Inchiquin begins with a classical but just eulogium~on the 
capitol in Washington. That superb edifice, at which European 
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pretenders to knowledge and taste in architecture, have affected to 
sneer, though nothing more than the temple of republicanism, he 

emphetically and correctly pronounces “not unworthy'to be; 


e 
; 


--Monumenta regum, 
Templaque Vestz.” 


a regal palace or a temple of the gods. After a brief but techni- 
cal and well expressed representation of the dimensions, style, 
finish and decorations of the representative hall, the senate cham- 
ber, and the hall of justice, he declares that “in no part of the 
world are nobler edifices, devoted to similar purposes.” ‘“ Com- 
pared to that of the American Commons, says he, St. Stephen’s 
Chapel is a contemptible chamber.” Yet 


“The main body of the capitol has not been begun, and all these halls 
are in the wings. The whole pile, when complete, will be enormous. The 
vestibules, stairways, and gaileries of communication, are designed and exe- 
cuted with great magnificence; though at present they are disfigured by 
scaffolding and patchwork; and the three original orders of Grecian architec- 
ture are displayed in the three halls, with perfect chasteness and uniformity.” 


From this hasty survey of the capitol itself he passes on to a 
consideration of the purpose to which it is at present appropriated, 
viz. “public speaking in all its branches, parliamentary, forensic 
and of the pulpit.” 

On the state of American eloquence as actually displayed in 
Washington, his observations are brief and not very interesting. 
He appears to have attended there, but how often, with what tem- 
per of mind, degree of improvement, or portion of delight, he 
does not inform us, the sermonizing of a “celebrated preacher 


from New-York.” We are informed that he has also played the 
part of a loiterer in the hall of justice, where on one occasion, he 
was constrained to listen with “all the torments of restlessness, 
and a jaded attention” to “ the peroration of a well-powdered, 
ruby-faced forensic spokesman, who was then in the third day 
of his sheech”’——A compliment this, at least, to the strength, or 
what a votary of the turf would perhaps call, the dortom, of the 
orator’s lungs; though we cannot say that any great homage is 
paid to the correctness of his head, when it is declared of him, 
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that so “entirely extra flammantia menia mundi” were his di- 
gressions, “that it was impossible to keep both him and his 
subject In view.” 

In a spirit of great candour, however, and we believe of un- 
doubted veracity, Inchiquin acknowledges that “ to adopt either 
the congress or the forum at Washington, as types. of the nati- 
onal oratory, would be doing injustice to the country; for there 
are, he observes, at the bar, and in the provincial assemblies of 
many of the states,’men certainly superior to any whose exhibi- 
tion is confined to the capitol.”” On the subject of American 
oratory, in general, he alleges that, “to a certain degree, an 
ability for good public speaking is very common in the United 
States, where natural fluency, and characteristic fire,” culti- 
vated by occasions of frequent public debating, exist on a 
broader scale, and in a higher degree, than in any other country. 

In the following paragraph our author sketches a brief, but 
we believe a correct, picture of the comparative state of elo- 
quence in Great Britain, France, and the United States. “In 
most countries of modern Europe, says he, such is the form of 
government, as to afford few, if any, opportunities for senatorial 
or popular eloquence; whichis hardly known, except in Great- 
Britain and the United States. The palm of pulpit and acade- 
mic eloquence,is decidedly due to France: Bourdaloue, Flechier, 
and Massillon, (why did he forget Bossuet, who is superior to 
either?) have no competitors; and the gratuitous harangues of 
Thomas are elaborated to a degree of elegance and fascination 
unequalled in their kind. To the English, would be as decidedly 
due the pre-eminence in forensic and parliamentary speaking, 
were it not for the Americans, who are their rivals in the latter, 
and greatly their sufieriors in the former species. 

“ The English, continues our author, are excellent reason- 
ers, chaste writers, and classical scholars, but seldom fine speak- 
ers. A natural talent for extemporaneous elocution does not 
seem to prevail among them, as it does among the Americans.” 
In both houses of the British parliament, he admits that there 
are at present, “ several men of respectable talents for public 
speaking. But there is no orator. There is no individual with 
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the acknowledged pre-eminence of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
among the ancients; or Chatham and Burke, or even Pitt and 
Fox among themselves; no one with the rank as a mere public 
speaker, considered apart from his merits as a statesman, which 
Ames once held, or which Mr. Randolph now occupies in 
America.” Thus far we perfectly concur in sentiment with our - 
author. But we must be rendered insensible to the effulgence 
of eloquence with which Erskine has so often dazzled and con- 
founded the British forum, before we can admit, that “ The ora- 
tors of England will probably very soon be reduced, unless new 
ones arise, to Chatham and Burke, and perhaps Sheridan.” 

Taking leave of England in a manner rather hasty and ab- 








rupt, at least very unceremonious, Inchiquin pays his respects 
and duties to his magna parens, the “ green mantled Erin” in 
a pithy and fervid compliment, which we lay before the reader 
because we think it beautiful and touching, characteristic and 


just. oe 


* Does love of the land of my forefathers deceive me when I think that 
Ireland, manacled and chained as she is, has produced some of the finest 
orators of the age. It was in Ireland Burke and Sheridan lisped the first of 
those numbers, that were afterwards modulated on the greater but less har- 
monious sphere of England. It is in Ireland that Curran and Grattan shine. 
Itis there that a constitutional mercurialism and frankness, beating against 
the shackles of domination, have struck out some of the finest flashes of an 
eloquence, sublime and pathetic, spontaneous, perhaps irregular, but exube- 
rant, gorgeous, intense and irresistible.” - 


In the same spirit of justice and truth, he proceeds to remark, 
that though the Americans have never, perhaps, exhibited a 
Chatham or a Burke—though their most distinguished speak- 
ers may want the finish of oratory; yet that the nation at large 
is characterized by a greater aptitude for public speaking, more 
generally diffused, and more frequently displayed in flights of 
bold, nervous, and beautiful eloquence, than any other that now 


exists—And, ancient Greece perhaps excepted, we are per- 
suaded he might have added, that ever did exist. Though 
Rome had her Hortensius, her Czsar, her Cato, her Cicero, 
and others; yet the nation at large was not particularly distin- 
guished by atalent for public speaking. 
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Inchiquin closes this letter with the following admirable 
picture of the mental requisites of an orator-—-a picture which for 
beauty, force, and correctness, has seldom been equalled, per- 


haps never surpassed. 








‘¢ A fertile and solid memory; not that which retains words, but in which 
ideas are classed, as it Were, in a great repository, waiting the orders of the 
judgment; a rapid conception, which unites, while it conceives ideas; an in- 
trepid and hardy logic, which seizes analogies, without the process of com- 
parisonor deduction; a courage irritated rather than abated by interruptions 
and difficulties; a happy facility to feel, and yet to restrain the feelings, for 
passion, which sometimes obscures the intelligence, always fertilizes, whenJ€ 
does not disorder; anda mind enlarged by study, fortified by meditation, ha- 
bituated by writing to the concentration of thought, and reetitude of expres- 
sion.” 


Though we readily admit, that, even in the United States, 
where the spirit of party is more obdurate and unrelenting— 
more leaden-eared and flinty-hearted than it is or ever was in 
any other nation, all these qualities centered in an individual 
would be able to do much, yet we can by no means agree with 
our author, that they alone would be sufficient to place the 
“destinies of the country at his disposal,” 

Considered in its kind, Inchiquin’s sixth letter is a produc- 
tion of uncommon merit. Apart from its object, which is not 
quite so important, (though far from being unimportant even in 
a national point of view) it is the most interesting paper of the 
whole collection. It relates exclusively to the chief magistracy 
of the union—we should rather say to the personages who have 
held it, with a few collateral circumstances closely connected 
with that august station. It exhibits sketches of the characters 
and administrations (more particularly the former) of the three 
first presidents, Washington, Adams and Jefferson. Its manner 

is spirited, and its style throughout graphic and sententious, 

pure and classical. For nervous, correct and clear delineation 

of character, it might vie with the style of Sallust himself. The 

figures and features it represents are in general peculiarly dis- 

tinct, and the relief bold and striking to the eye. In relation to 

the character it gives of Mr. Jefferson, we are conscioiis that a 
VOL. V. 3 E 
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diversity of opinion will prevail. And this diversity will corres- 
pond to the diversity of-political sentiment in our country. Fe- 
deralists will contend that the character is too favourable-——that 
our author has thrown into it too many lights and too few shades; 
that he has made the former too brilliant, and the hatter too feeble. 
They will say and have said that he must be a democrat, and 
that his penis made the minister of his political principles. But 
the democrats, with a positiveness équally inflexible, and a zeal 
even more impassioned, will promptly espouse the other side of 
the question. They will declare that all the shades throwh into 
Mr. Jefferson’s character, are unmerited—that they should be 
entirely erased, and the picture appear like the original, spotless 
in virtue and patriotism, consummate in sagacity and wisdom. 
As is very generally the case, under such circumstances, Ibis 
tutissimus medio, might perhaps be applied to the present con- 
troversy—for truth may lie midway between the two extremes. 
In forming a decision, however, on a point so delicate, a point, 
‘in the discussion of which Reason is so apt to be shaken from her 
seat by feeling or passion, it becomes us to recollect, that In- 
chiquin does not come forth clothed in the habiliments of party, 
professedly to defend the tenets, or fight the battles of either 
sect into which our country is politically divided. If not him- 
self an American,* he is at least a generous champion of Ame- 
rica as a nation, in opposition to foreign prejudices and asper- 
sions. His object is todefend the new world against the licen- 
tious calumnies of the old, not to engage ina party conflict—not 
to avenge himself on an adversary he hates. He speaks, there- 
fore; of Mr. Jefferson’s character, as an enlightened American, 
free from all political bias, might be supposed to do, when de- 
fending his country and countrymen against gross and unmerited 
defamation and obloquy. He speaks as such‘a character would 
be likely to do in a foreign country, on hearing Mr. Jefferson 
underrated and defamed, for no other reason but because he 
first drew breath west of the Atlantic. And considering the 





* This critique was written before Mr. Ingersoll had avowed himself 
the author of Inchiquin’s Letters, and has not since been revised or 
altered: 
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aig subject in this point of view, we are by-no means convinced that 

ner he has exceeded the bounds of justice and truth. Though con- 

that scientiously attached to federal principles, and irreconcilably op- 

sate posed tothe measures of the late and present administrations, we 

wt would, notwithstanding, feel ourselves justified in accompanying 

and Inchiquin perhaps to the full extent of his encomiums, were we 

But defending Mr. Jefferson’s talents and character as*an American. 

zeal We believe, and always have believed the character of that dis- 
0 of tinguished personage, to consist of a strange antithetical com- | 
i a pound of militant ingredients. Some good and some bad— 
i be some exalted and some groveling—some beautiful and some de- 1 
tless formed—some on a scale unusually expanded, and others con- 

som. tracted to Lilliputian dimensions. We believe he possesses 

Ibis great virtues blended with not a few faults—perhaps we might 

a call them vices—wisdom and firmness, with weakness and in- 

= discretion—great apparent candour dashed with real insincerity; 

as lofty talents with cunning and intrigue—towering ambition with 

her undignified desires—patrician pride with plebcian lowliness—be- 

t In- nevolence of heart with vindictiveness of temper—imposing 

ary munificence with unbecoming meanness—wildness of theory 

ither with steadiness of practice—system with irregularity—eccentri- 

him- city with perseverance—suppleness with inflexibility—some 

\me- elegance mingled with a studied plainness of manners, and prin- 

«el ciples of sound patriotism entwined with inordinate foreign par- 

icen- tialities. His knowledge of booksis surpassed only by his know- 

i ledge ofmen. With much affected simplicity of character, he 

here- is an adept in the science of the humanheart. Though attached 

rican, in appearance to a free commutation of thought, he is notwith- 

n de- standing worthy of the first honours in the art of concealing his 

orited own sentiments, while he skilfully draws forth the sentiments of 

vould others. In consequence of the combined influence of these and 

erson other qualities, we regard Mr. Jefferson as a great and truly ori- 

se he ginal character—as a perfect paragon aid master-piece in his 

; the kind, calculated to move in an elevated sphere, and to sustain a 

‘mself distinguished part in the transaction of human affairs. We be- 


ed or lieve with Inchiquin that he is one of the most consummate poli- 
"tical leaders that ancient or modern times have produced. As 
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an evidence of the truth of this, he acquired and maintained, 
(perhaps still maintains) by mere address and management, that 
despotic ascendancy over his followers for which others have 
been indebted exclusively to the terrors of the sword. Even 
Washington himself, with all his transcendent weight of charac- 
ter, could never, had he attempted it, have become such an ab- 
solute dictator in politics as Mr. Jefferson. 

On the subject of Inchiquin’s eulogy on Washington, we 
shall say but little. Yet we delight to dwell on and repeat that 
father of his country’s name. Itis without affectation we de- 
clare, that to us there is something in the -sound beyond the fas- 
cination of music itself. The character of that wonderful man, 
equally above the reach of detraction and praise, is literally 1o- 
vum monumentum inierris, anew and unheard of monument on 
earth. With the beams of glory playing around it, its basis is 
an empire, its topis in the heavens. It throws its effulgence on 
the remotest nations, and is a beacon-light for the direction of vir- 
tuous ambition. In contemplating an object so stupendous and 
dazzling, Panegyric becomes dumb, Imagination abandons her 
search after imagery, and Fancy throws aside her colours in des- 
pair. The pen and the pencil were formed for common purpo- 
ses—for the portraying and decoration of common subjects. But 
the character of Washington passing the widest boundaries of 
nature, swells to a prodigy and is all but miraculous. With per- 
fect truth is it said of him that “though he relinquished the 
first place, the first name in America continued, and ever will be 
Washington.” He was in reality one of those “ prodigious men, 
who appear at intervals, with the character of greatness and do- 
mination. An unknown, supernatural cause sends them forth, 
when required, to found, or repair the ruins of empires. In 
vain do such men keep aloof, or mix withthe crowd; the hand 
of fortune raises them suddenly, and they are borne from obsta- 
‘cle over obstacle, from triumph through triumph, to the sum- 
mit of authority. Inspiration animates their thoughts; an irre- 
sistible movement is given to their enterprises. The multitude 
looks for them in itself, but finds them not; and lifting up its 
eyes, they are beheld in a sphere resplendent with light and 
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glory. No monarch on his throne was ever so great as Wash- 
ington in his retirement.” 

We shall dismiss Inchiquin’s euiogy on the American pa- 
triot, by informing that elegant writer, should these remarks 
ever fall into his hands, that we have perused with great satis- 
faction Eloge funébre de Washington, par Fontanes. And we 
extract from that performance the following eloquent and beau- 
tiful passage: “ Au milieu de tous les disordres des campfis, et de 
tous les excés insénarables de la guerre civile, Vhumanité se refu- 
gia sous sa tente, et n’en fut jamais refoussée. Dans les tri- 
ompthes et dans ladversité il (Washington) fut toujours tran- 
quille comme la sagesse, et simple comme la virtu.” Inchiquin 
can decypher this extract himself, and will clearly comprehend 
our meaning in admitting it to a place in our review of his let- 
ters—Verbum sapienti. 

Though unwilling to mar the beauties of this letter, by too 
frequently introducing disjointed extracts from it, we cannot 
withstand the temptation of laying before our readers the follow- 
ing correct, elegant, and well supported contrast between the 
characters, administrations, and fortunes of presidents Adams 
and Jefferson, “ once political rivals, now political shades.” 


“ Mr: Jefferson’s character and administration each present a larger field 
than those of Mr. Adams. They were more original and better sustained, 
Mr. Jefferson’s nature was enthusiastic, but equable; Mr. Adams’s dryer, 
but subject to gusts of temper. Theone was visionary, but never capricious; 
the other resolute, but unstable. The deportment Mr. Adams affected was 
difficult and invidious; Mr. Jefferson’s familiar and popular. But the for- 
mer was becoming, though it failed; and the latter too often contemptible, 
though it succeeded. When the Spanish ambassadors found the Dutch depu- 
ties squatting on the ground, eating herrings with their fingers, one of their 
first impressions must have been disgust at the unseemliness of this republican 
festival; and the sentiment of every mind favourable to republicanism, at 
reading the account of this occurrence, which historians have taken care to 
set forth in all its particulars, must be a sentiment of contempt for so paltry an 
affectation of republican simplicity. 

“‘ Jefferson’s life was one continued course of experimental republicanism, 
conceived and executed on so large a scale, that it must benefit or injure ex- 
tensively. Whereas Adams did little or no injury to his country, though he 
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lost himself and dismembered his party. His wasa stormy course, now daz- 
zling, now overcast, shortlived, and setting in discomfiture and obscurity. Af- 
ter an eccentric, but, successful career, Jefferson retired powerful, if not se- 
rene; and though partially shorn of his beams, yet leaving the national hori- 
zon, even after his departure, marked with the radiance of his influence. His 
defects are concealed in the glare of his success. Mr. Adams’s virtues ob- 
scured in the gloom of his fall.” 














The subjoined sketch of the character of col. Burr, we also 
regard as a model in its kind. ‘“ Burr, says our author, was a 
man of unquestioned abilities, but unbounded ambition. Brave, 
munificent, insinuating, and artful; fond of pleasure, but fonder 
of glory; accessible, affable and eloquent; like Rienzi and some 
other demagogues, studious and laborious; calm in success, un- 
dismayed at reverses; poor, in debt, subtle, popular and in- 
triguing.”” And again, ‘‘ His country lost in him (Burr) a citi- 
zen of masculine and aspiring spirit, of infinite address and ex- 
cellent acquirements, who, had he succeeded (in his schemes of 
ambition) might have been the American Cesar; but, as he 
failed, is hardly entitled to the infamous celebrity of Catiline.” 
Thisis drawing a likeness in living encaustic—in “thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn.”’ 

We regret that.Inchiquin should have contented himself 
with such a “dird’s-eye view” of the character of general 
Hamilton—That he should have scarcely written the name of 
him whose praise should pierce the skies. Of that distinguished 
statesman, he gives us nothing but the following brief memento. 
The general, says he, was “ a man of splendid and versatile ta- 
lents, of a romantic temper, and noble sense of honour, but im- 
prudent.” This is indeed the truth, but not the whole truth— 
It is not decima decimarum, the tenth part of the tithe of tribute 
due to the memory of that illustrious man. 

Next to Washington himself no man of the age was more 
worthy, nor was any better calculated, to add richness and splen- 
dour to the biographic page. The mind of Hamilton was 
formed by Nature in one of her happiest, brightest, and most 
energetic moments. It was cast ina mould sacred to greatness 
and consecrated to glory. His soul was quickened by an unu- 
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sual portion of Heaven’s purest and most vivid fires. His bosom 
was the shrine of unsullied virtue-and high-minded honour, into 
which nothing low or unworthy, profane or vicious, was ever 
suffered to intrude. 

For fervour of mind, persevering industry, extent, elevation, 
and versatility of talents, itis doubtful if any country or age has 
produced his equal. Assuredly his superior in these respects 
is no where to be found. Here and there, indeed, thinly scat- 
tered through time and space, individuals have perhaps ap- 
peared no less distinguished for particular endowments, no less 
conspicuous in certain given spheres of action. One has shone 
with equal splendour in the field, another in the cabinet—This 
in the senate,-that in the forum—One in genius, another in 
learning—This in the force and elegance of his pen, that in the 
irresistible powers of his eloquence. But Hamilton, towering 
above individual endowments, and alike pre-eminent in all, uni- 








ted in himself attributes of greatness natural and acquired, suffi- 
cient to confer distinction on many. This is not panegyric, in 
the usual acceptation of the term—it is not exaggerated praise; 
it is humble truth. A military leader equal to Hamilton, might 
become at once the glory and terror of his age—A financier of 
equal integrity and powers would be the boast of his country, and 
his great example might be a blessing to the world. A legislator 
so virtuous and profound would be entitled to the highest ho- 
nours of the state. So eloquent an advocate, so able a defender 
of therights of his fellow citizens, would rise to fame, attract ad- 
miration, and be crowned with the choicest benedictions of 
thousands. A patriot so pure in heart, so inflexible In soul, so 
indefatigably vigilant for the welfare of his country, would have 
been rewarded, in the best days of Rome, with a civic wreath. 
A writer so able and accomplished would receive the homage of 
his cotemporaries and the gratitude of posterity, while an orator 
so argumentative and forcible—so persuasive and fascinating — 
so inexhaustible in matter, so overwhelming in manner, might 
mould the minds of the multitude to his purposes, and rise to the 
summit of popular renown. How vast, then, how inconceivably 
pre-eminent must have been the character of him, in whom’ so 
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many features of greatness were united!—How dazzlingly bright 
must have been his effulgence, in whom so many beams of radi- 


ance concentred! If the poet has been applauded for applying 
the terms ifise agmen, a host in himself, to his favourite Achilles, 


whose chief excellencies were swiftness of foot, strength of per- 
son, adaring courage, and pre-eminent dexterity in the use of 
the javelin and sword, how much more applicable is the phrase 
to the illustrious Hamilton, who possessed such a constellation 
of superior endowments! 

Had the western hemisphere never given birth to an indivi- 
dual of eminence, except Washington, Hamilton, Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Burr, these five personages would be alone sufficient to 
rescue it from the charge of having effected a degradation in the 
character of man. But we could add the namesof hundreds of 
other distinguished Americans, whose virtues, talents and pub- 
lic services, turn into ridicule and trample into scorn the narrow 
minded aspersion. For let it be clearly understood, that though 
the vices of Burr, the faults of Jefferson, and the weaknesses 
and tergiversations of Adams, unquestionably detract from the 
pyramids of their renown, they still leave them monuments of 
individual greatness—montes altitudine, ferenniora ere, lofty 
as mountains and more durable than brass. 

As the two remaining letters of Inchiquin relate to matters 
in which our national reputation is vitally concerned, we shall re- 
serve our analysis of them for a future number. For that num- 
her shall we also reserve our notices of certain points in which 


we consider the work not altogether free from faults. 
Cc. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE}SALAD, NO. V. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CROTCHET. 





Nil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto; et transfuga divitum 
Partes linquere gestio. Hor. lib. 3. ode 16. 


Far from the quarters of the great, 

Happy, though naked, I retreat, 

And to the unwishing few, with joy, 

A blest and bold deserter, fly. FRANCIS. 


My friend, Lyttleton Honeysuckle, has lately removed out of 
town, to prove the blessings of retirement. We have resolved, 
however, to maintain a regular epistolary correspondence, on 
fashionable topics, and as his leisure effusions may be of some 
service, particularly to my fair readers, I shall consult their 
benefit, without regarding the suggestions of fastidious casuis- 
try. 


To CHRISTOPHER CROTCHET, ESQUIRE. 


Agreeably to the determination, I communicated to you, over 
the last dish of coffee and toast we enjoyed together, I have fix- 
ed myself at the little villa, where I intend to lay my bones. 
An old bachelor, who exists ex tempore, and owes no obligation 
to futurity, save such as concerns his conscience, should surely 
be contented in any place, and trust me, dear Christopher, I 
have not come hither, through spleen or disappointment. My 
ancestors all spent the evening of their days, amid those very 
groves, which now surround me; and as I meet in my rambles 
a venerable oak, that has survived the rude tempests of ages, 
under whose shade, peradventure, those honest patriarchs may 
have refreshed their spirits, from the fervour of midsummer, I 
hail it as a friend, who recounts with rapture, scenes long pas- 
sed away, and brings tidings of a life of innocence and ease. 

Having shuffled off two score years among the polite frivoli- 
ties of the town, it is this kind of life, to which I shall dedicate 
myself hereafter. But do not imagine, that I intend to divorce 
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cheerfulness, and assume the austerity of an ascetic. Heaven 
forbid! Laughter is one of our particular characteristics, and I 
proudly appreciate myself, for belonging to the sect of laughing 
philosophers. The world is a farce, and he, who plays his part 
most merrily, should bear the palm of wisdom. 

My chateau has been standing more than one century 
and a half; yet time does not appear so much in her ravages, as 
in its antique style and ornaments. It is constructed of brick, 
certainly the first manufactured in America according to ap- 
proved tradition. The windows are high, small, and arched after 
the Saracenic model. Its walls are hung with tapestry, which 
records the whole biography of the most famous demigods; 
whilst the parlour ceiling gives in high relief, the melting tale of 
Niobe and her children, or a full chronological series of family 
portraits, hangs around in sullen fresco. Over the dining-room 
fire-place, between two ancient salmon-coloured Chinese manda- 
rins, rests the Dutch pipe of my grandfather. He was an humour- 
ist; and had this very pipe, with three tobacco leaves, engraved 
upon his tomb, as an emblem of the greatest blessing beneath 
the stars. Does not this look like a refiection upon my grand- 
mother? 

A pleasant streamlet which meanders over beds of pebble, 
and presents the most picturesque scenery, forms the eastern 
boundary of my grounds. On a neighbouring rock of granite, 
there appears something like an inscription, that has puzzled the 
whole band of cognoscenti and dilletanti throughout the land. A 
certain worthy sage with a monterio cap upon his head, who 
had travelled tothe pillars of Herculus, and inspected every ra- 
rity between Dan and Beersheba, declared it was an Hebrew 
sentence, and demonstrated beyond doubt, that part of the flock 
of Abraham had visited our continent long before. Colon or even 
prince Madoc. My uncle Zrismegistus, who bequeathed to pos- 
terity, five books on the tails of tadpoles, three on the wings of 
grashoppers, two on a Roman sixpence, found at the bottom of 
the Tyber, and twelve on the pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, 
maintained the aforsaid inscription to be Greek, and unless he 
was mistaken, it would seem, the very hand writing of Pericles 
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himself. But a hoary-headed sachem among the Indians resol- 
ved the mystery by informing us, that his tribe had always sharp- 
ened their arrows on thisidentical rock, and occasioned thosé 
ambiguous characters in the operation. 

Within the neighbourhood of my chateau, our fair country- 
women are peculiarly remarkable for every grace of beauty and 
endowment of the understanding. The precepts of education fall 
on their minds, like dews distilling upon the mulberry of Cala- 
bria and producing the most delicious manna. Indeed it fills my old 
heart with ecstasy, whenI mingle among those interesting females. 
Heré, younever behold the ociliad of coquetry orthe simper ofaffec- 
tation, the wrinkle of ridicule or the forehead of pride, the flount- 
ing attire of wealth or the rags of slothful poverty. Envy is ex- 
cluded by general competence; and the arts of imported polite- 
ness appear unknown. What a contrast to the manners of the 
city! There, Fashion and Folly hold divided sway, glittering in 
the pomp of gewgaws, and charming with the melody of French 
airs and Italian madrigals. All kneel before the toilette, and 
Sylphs are the saints of their worship. 

Amurath, califf of Bagdat, was distinguished throughout the 
east, on account of his splendour and magnificence. His robes 
exhibited the most gorgeous tissue of gold and silver; his tur- 
ban contained in front, a crescent, where the topaz and amethyst 
the sapphire-and ruby lent their rays to dazzle every eye. Du- 
ring his visits to the mosque, an old bonze frequently crossed his 
course, and gazed with fixed enthusiasm. At length falling 
prostrate befcre the califf, he fervently expressed his gratitude, 
for being afforded gratuitously such a spectacle of grandeur. 
Agreeably to this estimate, how liberal are your belles public- 
ly emulating peacocks and butterflies, and wearing in jewels, 
a thousand beeves upon their bodies, when the gallery of the 
mountebank commands its price, and every raree show-box gains 
its shilling for a peep. 

Not many evenings ago, I met at arustic wedding, some of my 
old acquaintances from town. Among the rest, that pink of gal- 
lantry and paragon of taste Belinda Blossom. Miss Lucretia 
Lovelace had likewise received a card. She however lamented 
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that the recent death of her nephew compelled her absence. Oh! 
how impolite, how outrageously undutiful to dress up in mourning 
weeds, a damsel, that would have shone inthe splendid pieballed 
trappings of the ton. How little resembling the magnanimity of 
Democritus! When the philosopher of Abdera was labouring 
under his last affliction, he overheard his landlady sorely grieve, 
that she should be prevented from partaking of a rich banquet 
with her neighbours, as there would be a corpse in her custody. 
Wherefore, although his extremities foretold that fate was nigh, 
he took a loaf of bread, newly baked, and pouring Falernian wine 
into it, lived upon its odour, until the feast was finished; when 
he willingly resigned a spirit, always reluctant tomar the mirth 
of his companions. 

Miss Belinda Blossom is eminently conspicuous in, balls, 
squeezes, routs, or simple tea-parties, and always presides as 
queen at every Twelfth-night entertainment. It is said, she 
charitably supports half adozen French milliners, out of her own 
ridicule, and manages a correspondence with each important ci- 
ty of Europe, that she may receive the earliest advices of any 
ehange or revolution in the costume of its courts. Accordingly, 
she is the first to display the model of an imperial slip or birth-day 
curricle. Her wardrobe cost more than the famed Bodlean li- 
brary; and, in truth, might be converted into the cabinet of a 
virtuoso. Among other precious commodities, she exults in 
the possession of a broach of Anne Bulleyn, the pearls and ow- 
ches of lady Dorset, and the nose-rings, ear-bobs and feathers 
ofthe princess Pocahontas; being parapharnalia, that have de- 
scended through three generations of the Blossom family. Every 
element and clime have afforded their tribute of decoration. 

Upon the present occasion, she wore a flaming red velvet, 
thickly bespangled, and being pretty nearly of the same ad- 
measurement, both as to her polar and equatorial diameters, 
looked for all the world, like my grandmother’s big levee pin- 
cushion. This accomplished belle, notwithstanding she has 
cleared out seven winters successively, ona voyage to Newyork 
and amarket, still remains among the catalogue of maidens. 
An eminent lord high chancellor of England, during the reien 
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of Harry the Eighth, was offered by his friend, the choice of 
three daughters in matrimony. The youngest was his favourite; 
but to prevent any mortification, which might arise from slight- 
ing the claims of seniority, he- obligingly bestowed his hand on 
the first-born. This punctilio of parlour chivalry, being obso- 





lete among the courtiers of modern days, Miss Blossom, although 
the eldest of five sisters, has been postponed to all ofthem. Her 
failures she attributes entirely to the pitiable rotundity of her 
figure; and loudly exclaims against her mamma and papa, de- 
claring that two such chunky, budgetty, turnip-shaped, squash- 
formed animals as they, should never have thought the tythe 
part of a moment, on marriage. What a pity, dear Chris- 
topher, that your good old theorising progenitor cannot raise up 
his head fromthe grave, to explain to her one of his favourite 
projects!* 

Miss Belinda, however, suffers the neglect of our sex, with 
the fortitude and philosophy of Patient Grizzle; and to show the 


* NOTE BY MYSELF. 


Friend Lyttleton here alludes to a curious project of my grandfather Cad- 
wallader, for imparting every endowment of perfect beauty mathematically, 
‘without any reference, however, to the harmonic triangle of Pythagoras. The 
hint was perhaps originally derived from lord Verulam’s Sylva Sylvarum or 
Natural Philosophy (Cent. 1. 28.) and is withal so curiously extended, that I 
may in some future paper, descant upon it. At present, let the following 
extract suffice.—Parents, it is true, are highly responsible for the form 
and features of their children. But there is no necessity of taking the pains 
tomatch man and wife, that Frederic of Prussia used to get a corps of grenadiers. 
Hymen may throw size ace, or two aces together, and yet the hit be good. 
Tire Chinese manufacture the sweet little feet of their females, in iron slip- 
pers—Bears lick their cubs; intothe most marvellous symmetry—The an- 
cients framed th. macrocephali, or lank and lean-headed logicians, by manual 
pressure—Apples may be made to assume the configuration of pears; or pears, 
that of apples—Our faces and limbs are just as plastic—By due art and culti- 
vation, daughters may prove as fair as Lais or Aspasia; and sons graceful as 
Apollo or Alcibiades. After the same management, I can bestow on ambitious 
personages, the stutter of Demosthenes, the wart of Tully, the crooked neck 
of Alexander, the bandy legs of Marius, the altitude of John of Gaunt, the belly 
of Cardinal Wolsey, or the hump-back of Richard.—Crochet’s miscellanies, in 
manuscript, No. XLV. 
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sweetness of her temper, during her matin devotions at the 
mirror, coaxes a smile upon her lip, which lasts until dinner- 
time. She is distinguished throughout her neighbourhood, for 
the salt of her sayings, and the smartness of her repartees, yet 
as honest Tom Brown would pronounce, her humour is like the 
spirit ina blind horse, only serving to risk his shins. 


Nam quz docta nimis cupit, et facunda videri, 
Crure tenus medio tunicas, succingere debet, 
Cedere Sylvano porcum, quadrante lavaris: Juv. 6 sat. 


Even wit’s a burthen when it talks too long; 

But she, that hath no continence of tongue, 

Should walk in breeches, and should wear a beard 

And mix among the philosophic herd. DRYDEN. 


An elegant French writer observes, that s#iders might weave 
Italian gauze, or lustrings, or changeable silks, if they could as- 
sociate in friendship together, instead of spinning out their cob- 
webs. So Miss Belinda Blossom, that piink of gallantry and 
faragon of taste, would be a seraph, an angel of the seventh 
Heaven, if she were not guilty of certain monstrous faults and 
unseemly foibles. 

With regard to our country married ladies, they sufficiently 
answer every qualification. Who can find a virtuous woman, 
for her price is above rubies? She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. She stretcheth out her 
hand to the foor, yea, she reacheth forth her hand to the needy. 
Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land. She opfreneth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness. Her children arise ufiand 
call her blessed: her husband also,and he frraiseth her. Situa- 
ted in the centre of conjugal bliss, a sigh will oft prevail, when 
Ireflect, thatI am a lonely being, without an object to engage 
my affections, and make cheerful by her smiles, the dark 
winter of age. Hope once spread before my eyes, a har- 
vest of joys, whose fruition would prove a foretaste of Elysium, 
yet the wanton gossip soon laughed to scorn my easy credulity, 
and fulfilled her promise to a rival. 
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Moralists, who would direct our steps in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and virtuous men, who proved by experiment, many 
modes of human life, have regarded retirement, as fraught with 
peculiar felicities. Seneca inculcated this doctrine, and eloquent- 
ly petitioned his imperial pupil, that he might practise it. Mar- 
cus Agrippa, the illustrious leader of the armies of Augustus, 
relinquished without a sigh, all his honourable preferment, for 
the solitude of Lesbos. Every contemplative mind turns with 
rapture, from the pomp and refinement, that prevail in cities, 
to the simplicity of rustic manners. Here, Nature seldom ap- 
pears otherwise, than in her primitive loveliness; and although 
Tiberius, may have extended the example of his licentious court 
amid the rocks of Caprza, yet there seemed a guardian genius, 
ever watchful to save the sylvan shades from any lasting pollu- 
tion. 

Luxury is more baneful than pestilence or the sword, and 
always selects for its ravages, that scene, where they may prove 
mostextensive. Its victims are not entangled in any thicket 








where age may have wandered alone for recreation, or youth 
through pastime. They themselves voluntarily prepare the 
sacrifice—their own hands bind them to the altar, and present 
the instruments of immolation—An ascendancy gained, its pro- 
gress is accelerated, until it break into corruption. Then 
every vice predominates; reason is bewildered; the heart de- 
based, and this noblest work of God sinks from his rank in the 
creation. 

If we examine the books of Tacitus,a picture is presented 
to our view, at which the soul recoils with horror. Rome displays 
herself in the full maturity of sin—All the laurels that bloomed 
around the tembs of her heroes are trod into the dust—her trium- 
phal arches form a gray and drooping ruin—her temples only 
meck the glory of ages that have passed—Virtue is proscribed-— 
Philosophy inculcating its divine precepts, expires in the bath— 
Conjugal affection is stigmatised with obloquy, and Love, resist- 
ing Lust, provokes the knife of venal Murder—wero is beheld on 
the house-top of Mzcenas, chanting blithely to his harp the siege 
of Troy, whilst the flames of palaces and towers cheer his song; 
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or Messalina publicly practises her meretricious endearments, 
making a pride of prostitution. , God forbid, my dear Christo- 








pher, that a similar spectacle should ever be exhibited any where 
in our beloved republic! ) 
Yours, 


LYTTLETON HONEYSUCKLE.- 


MEMOIRS OF HAYTI.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
LETTER XX. 


The Capfie, Island of Hayti, April, 1806. 

I HAVE mentioned to you upon former occasions that the 
Haytian chiefs have directed a considerable portion of their at- 
tention to the construction of fortifications in the interior of the 
country, in order that should the conquest of the island be again 
attempted by the French, strong holds might be reserved for the 
retreat of the native troops, in the event of their being compel- 
led to abandon the coast. One of these forts I have lately had 
an opportunity of visiting, aud as I was exceedingly astonished 
at its extent and apparent security, I shall describe it as well as 
my recollection will enable me. Much particularity however 
cannot be expected, for in a country, where a continual suspi- 
cion is entertained of the views of foreigners, prudence re- 
quires, that great caution should be exercised in an examina- 
tion of its political state. 

Early in the last month, three or four Americans, of whom T 
was one, were invited by colonel Joysin to take a ride with him 
into the country to visit the fort called Le Ferrier, situated 
about seven leagues from the Cape, in a southwardly direction. 
Such invitations are extremely rare, and of course the one with 
which we were favoured, was eagerly embraced. This officer 
commands the second regiment, and is the same man I have in 


one of my early letters described in very unfavourable terms; 
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but as his conduct towards me since my present residence here, 
has been of a friendly character, I have thought it not unad- 
viseable to make the best use of his civility. On Sunday, the 
ninth of March, the party set out at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
on horseback, in company with the colonel who was attended 
by his guard of dragoons. We crossed the ferry near the town, 
and puttinz our horses upon a gate which exhibited more the 
appearance of a race than a jaunt of pleasure, we continued our 
route through the pretty little village of Petit Ance, and in 
less than two hours, reached Millot, a small town about fifteen 
miles distant from the Cape. The road thus far, being across 
the Plaine du Capft, was almost as level asa bowling green; and 
I think I may with safety assert, thatin the whole distance, 
there is not one spot of ground which is elevated twenty feet 
above the rest. The road is of solid earth in most places, but 
the surrounding lands are principally soft and marshy, and are 
well calculated for the cultivation of sugar. The fields of the 
plantations are separated by ditches and hedges, which supply 
the place of fences, and many of the roads are well shaded by 
rows of trees. 

Millot is the place of residence of our military companion; 
and is also the spot which has been selected by the general in 
chief for his country retreat. It is a delightful little village, 
containing besides the general’s mansion, several neat houses, 
and is situated at the very foot of the ridge of mountains, upon 
the summit of one of which the fort iserected. We stopped at 
the colonel’s villa, which is a small house pleasantly situated with 
a piazza in front and a flower garden in the rear. We found the 
parlour ornamented with a number of engravings, amongst which 
were the likenesses of six or eight of the most distinguished French 
generals, and thatof our great Washington. The colonel soon after 
entering the room, pointed the good old chief out to us, and 
emphatically remarked, “here is a man.” During our stay at 
the colonel’s, a soldier was brought before him, charged with 
having struck an wxarmed man a severe blow on the arm with 
his sabre. The prisoner endeavoured to exculpate his conduct, 
but Joysin provoked at the fellow’s cowardice, as he termed it, 
ordered him immediately to the dungeon at the fort, there to 
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await the punishment which “his excellency” the general in 
chief would inflict upon him for his base crime. 

After having taken some liquid refreshment, we saw a regi- 
ment of infantry reviewed, and such a collection truly it was, 
that had they been under the marching orders of Jack Falstaff, 
he could not but have repeated his old honest confession—“ If I 
be not asham’d of. my soldiers, 1 am a souc’d gurnet.” This 
operation being finished, the colonel provided us with a set of 
fresh horses and mules, and at seven o’clock we resumed our 
journey. In the vicinity of Millot, the mountain is indented by 
a cove, on one side of which the road ascends, until reaching its 
extremity it winds around and passes on the opposite side. 
Witheut such a circuitous direction the mountain could not be 
ascended on account of its steepness. Five miles of continual 
ascent brought us to a corfis de garde, where we stopped and 
left our horses under the care of the soldiers. The fort was yet 
half a mile distant, situated upon the pinnacle of a peak of the 
mountain, of such steepness, as to be accessible only by means 
of an artificial road cut in a serpentine form. This part of the 
route was scarcely passable for the horses, and it was on that 
account we left them below. After much labour and fatigue, 
we at length reached the gate of this stupendous structure, and 
with the colonel at our head, gained ready admission. 

During our progress up the mountain, we very sensibly per- 
ceived the variation of the atmosphere from heat to cold. We 
at first saw the clouds above us, whilst the power of the sun 
was exceedingly oppressive, then beheld them all around us, 
when assailed by their chilling influence, and lastly observed 
them floating beneath our feet. From heat almost insupporta- 
ble, we were introduced to a state of such coolness as was cal- 
culated by the contrast to excite our astonishment. In one case 
we found the soldiers perspiring at their labour with scarcely 
any clothes upon their backs, and in the other the sentinel at the 
fort wrapped in a blanket and shivering as though he had a fit 
of the ague. 

The ferrier is the pride of Christophe, and has engrossed 
the principal part of his attention since its commencement up- 
wards of two years ago. The chief architect whose talents have 
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been exercised in its construction is, I believe, Blanchet, a citi- 
zen of the Cape, who is considered as a man of colour, but who 
is of so light-a complexion, that he might readily pass for a 
white man. The fort is built entirely of stone, the outer walls 
are about six feet thick, and perhaps twenty high, of an evident 
solidity, and enclose an area, as nearly as I can estimate it, of 
abeut three to four hundred feet square, which is all neatly 
paved. The terraces are well mounted with pieces of heavy 
artillery of such weight, as one would scarcely believe it prac- 
ticable to convey over such rugged and steep roads. The maga- 
zine is well stored with ammunition and small arms, and every 
arrangement appears to have been adopted, to render the place, 
in the fullest sense of the word, a strong hold. In the centre 
of the area is a spacious government house for the residence 
of the general-in chief, should he ever be compelled to retreat 
to the mountains, a strong prison for malefactors and disorderly 
soldiers, and a sufficient number of other buildings to accom- 
modate those who are eventually to share in the security to re- 
sult from this extensive asylum. 

The prospects from the batteries of this fortification, are of 
a character truly sublime. On the north is a compiete, view of 
the town of the Cape, with the shipping in its harbour—the sea- 
coast as far as the eye can reach, and the immense and fertile 
Plaine du Nord, which extends from the foot of the mountain 
to the coast, and parallel to the latter from west to cast far- 
ther than the sight can command. Qn the west is a tremendous 
precipice, commencing with the very base of the walls, and ex- 
tending down the side of the mountain, which in that place 
varies so little from a perpendicular that a rock projected from 
the walls, would descend at least a mile beiore its progress 
would be impeded. On this side of the fort also, are extensive 
views of plantations, some of which are so near, that the cultiva- 
tors labouring in the fields, appear to be immediately beneath 
you. The rural scenery of the whole, when thus beheld from 
an elevation, afiording so complete a bird’s eye prospect, is truly 
picturesque and. beautiiul, and cannot fail to excite in the mind 
of the spectator the highest gratification. On the east are stu- 
pendous mountains accessible only by the road we travelled, 
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and on the south, ridges entirely impassable to an army, but 
which might possibly offer to the mountaineers of the country a 
passage to convey provisions to the fort, in case it should ever 
be so closely besieged as to require additional supplies. 

The cold temperature of this elevated and pure atmosphere, 
sharpened our appetites. We sat down to a breakfast consist- 
ing of a sort of becfsteak, a salt mackarel, some sallad, yams, 
plantains and cassave, enlivened by aglass of good claret, and 
some icy cold water, of which latter, there is a copious supply 
obtained from the rains, and preserved in cisterns. Whilst 
upon this visit, we had an opportunity of seeing female industry 
in the greatest perfection. The women of the country who 
reside in the vicinity of the fort, are called upon in turns to 
perform a tour of duty there, which continues about a week. It 
consists in carrying sand, mortar, lime, and other articles re- 
quisite for building up to the fort, from the spot where I informed 
you we had left our horses, that bemg the steepest part of the 
road and entirely impassable for loaded animals. A daily task 
is set them of twelve loads, at the conclusion of which, they 
are at liberty to dance for the remainder of the day. We saw 
about fifty from the ages of fifteen to half a century, black and 
yellow intermixed, engaged in this arduous and severe employ- 
ment. The poor wretches seemed to bear their hardship with 
perfect resignation, and by way of supporting their spirits, 
chanted a Creole chorus, similar to the songs they are accustom- 
ed to in their dances, when accompanied by the harmonious 
melody of the tambourine. One of the party preceded the 
troop bearing an old standard, composed of a stuff that looked 
as if it might once have been blue calimanco. Upon viewing 
these industrious labourers, I could not help remarking to the 
colonel, that I thought it a great reflexion upon his gallantry, 

to employ the fair sex in an occupation so extremely coarse, 
and so ill adapted to the softness of their delicate nature. He 
replied, that the fort was constructed as much for their safety as 
that of the men, and that of consequence it was no more than 
just they should contribute in some degree to its establish- 
ment. This is the fort, to which in the early part of the year 
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1804, the women of the Cape were conipelled to carry bullets, 
in the manner I once described. - 


About the time of our leaving Millot in the morning, the re- 
giment which had been reviewed, set out on foot with heavy 
Joads of brick and sand, upon their heads, for the fort, or rather 
for the foot of the steep hill, at which the women receive their 
burdens. “In these piping times of peace,” as there is no military 
employment for the troops, they are constantly occupied in this 
species of amusement, and it is by such a laborious mode of con- 
veyance, that the materials for the construction of the fort, have 
been thither transported.. I was truly astonished at the indefa- 
tigableness in ascending steep roads, exhibited by these sol- 
diers, and in one instance rode in sight of a boy apparently not 
more than fifteen years of age, who proceeded near three 
miles, with a heavy load upon his head, without stopping to 
rest. So accustomed indeed, are both men and. women in this 
country to carry weight upon their heads, that it is attended 
with little inconvenience, and a basket of sand or bricks is car- 
ried as firmly, as though it were nailed to the fellow’s crown who 
bears it. 


Having satisfied our curiosity, at 10 o’clock we left the fort. 


on our return, and in about one hour reached Millot. We were 
there invited to breakfast at the house of a major Pool, a mu- 
latto officer, by whom we were treated with much civility. Pere 
Corneille, the jolly French priest resident at the Cape, who occa- 
sionally preaches at this town, was of the party, and after having 
given us a specimen of his claim to the title of bon vivant, he 
favoured the company with asong. The general in chief’s band 
of music attended.us at the luxurious repast, and it was not until 
3 o’clock that we arose from the breakfast table. We soon 
mounted our horses, and in a couple of hours reached home, 
well pleased with our jaunt. 

I have heard it remarked, that a French marquis and a 
French barber make use of precisely the same kind of compli- 
mentary language. Whether this be true or not, certain it is, 
that the lower class of people among the French are possessed 
of adegree of polish in their manners, entirely unknown to 
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those of the same class in England or America. The Haytians, 


from their former domegtic intercourse with the Frenchmen, 
have acquired a considerable similarity in their customs, and 
have been so successful in their imitations, that many of them 
fall little short of their ancient masters in polite address, An 
instance wherein the truth of this position was evinced, occurred 
at the fort, to our great diversion. It was a complete specimen 
of a French congé. A mulatto man who had been some days 
confined, was ordered to be liberated. The prison door was 
opened, and the poor devil rejoicing at his good fortune, issued 
forth. As soon as he had tied up a small bundle of clothes ina 
handkerchief, he turned round to his fellow prisoners, who were 
gazing at him through the iron-grated windows with a wistful 
leok, and with all the air of folitesse, which a man of quality 
would use, on suddenly leaving a party of his fashionable friends 
at dinner, says “excusez mes freres.” 

Various opinions have been entertained relative to the future 
state of the island, and the probability of its being again subjected 
to the dominion of France. I have devoted some reflection to 
the subject, and as the result thereof, am inclined to the opinion, 
that the colony will never be reduced to a peaceable submission, 
by any invasion of an European army. This belief is founded 
upon considerations which I shall proceed to state. 

The animosity against the French, which now exists deep- 
rooted in the breasts of the whole people, will always be supe- 
rior to any domestic dissentions which may in time arise. Should 
therefore, the ambitious views of aspiring chiefs ever plunge 
the nation into the horrors of civil war, the first intelligence of 
a French expedition against the island, would be the means of 
restoring internal tranquillity. The contending parties would 
bury for the moment, their factious enmity, and co-operate with 
their united forces to crush the common foe. The chiefs have 
sworn to be cruel to every one who should “ dare to talk tothem 


of slavery,’ and they have also pledged themselves by a solemn 
oath, never to suffer a Frenchman to exist in the island, under 
the title of proprietor.” Liberté vu la mort is the motto of 
the government, and although the great body of the people have 
never vet tasted much of the sweets of liberty, they have con- 
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tracted certain notions and habits which are entirely incompati- 


ble with the system of colonial slavery. This national preju- 
dice against the French is cherished and encouraged by various 
means, and in order .that the rising generation, who were too 
young to witness the sanguinary events produced by the revo- 
lution, may partake of the spirit of their sires, the children. are 
taught to consider a Frenchman as the deadly foe of their liberty. 

In case of the invasion by a French army (an event which is 
considered here as certain, whenever a peace shall take place 
in Europe) every advantage which appertains to a complete 
knowledge of the face of the country, but particularly of its 
mountainous parts, would be in favour of the Haytians, and 
such an advantage would by no means be an unimportant one. 
Their avowed determination, as soon as a French fleet is seen 
approaching their shores is, to set fire to their sea-port towns 
and consume them to ashes, to devastate the gardens and plan- 
tations in the plains, and to retreat to the heights. They make 
little calculation upon meeting so formidable an enemy as the 
French, in a pitched battle, as that mode of warfare is not 
adapted to their military genius. From the number and secu- 
rity of their strong holds, which are constructed principally 
on mountains, they will have the command of all the planta- 
tions. The coffee, which is an inhabitant of the hills, they can 
destroy at pleasure, and the immense fields of sugar-cane in 
the low grounds can be conflagrated with less labour. Of what 
use then to the invaders would be the possession of the sea- 
port towns, where even houses would not be found with roofs to 
shelter them from the nocturnal air and vapours! Without the 
produce of the soil, their conquests would avail them nothing, 
and therefore to obtain this, the enemy must be pursued and 
destroyed. Here then commences the triumph-of the blacks. 
They are concealed in ambush every where throughout the 
country. The invincible troops of Bonaparte fall in heaps by 
invisible hands, as they pass along the roads. They reach the 
foot of a mountain; they ascend with the pleasing hope of storm- 
ing the fort which they behold upon its summit, and of putting to 
the sword its rebellious garrison. But they are deceived. They 
are met near the top where the ascent is steepest by rude batte- 
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ries of cannon “vomiting death” in their faces. Huge rocks 
and musquetry accompany the unwelcome salutations of 
the grape shot and langrage, and regiments of heroes are 
crushed into atoms or swept down by the torrent of balls. The 
‘sides of the mountain are crimsoned with the gore of dying ar- 
mies, and the retreat of those who have not yet been sacrificed, 
is cut off by the treacherous system of ambuscade. 

On these mountains, the plantain grows in great profusion. 
It is the food of negroes, morning, noon and night, and affords 
them an inexhaustible store of provisions. The European 
troops on the contrary, after the consumption of the provisions 
brought with them, would have to depend for a supply of food 
upon importations. They would find none in the island, for even 
the plantain which would at best afford them but a miserable 
sustenance, would be cut off from their reach. 

But a more powerful and dangerous foe, than the desperation 
of men shut up in their strong holds, or the system of surprisal 
could present, would oppose an invading French army. I mean 
the climate. The paralizing arm of fell disease can with a sin- 
gle blow destroy more veteran soldiers than a whole legion of 
conquerors, and it is sufficiently well known that her ravages 
are extremely favoured by the torrid temperature of the West- 
Indies. By taking a retrospective view of the effects produced 
by this destructive warrior, you may be enabled to form a pretty 
correct estimate of what would probably be the result of another 
campaign. I have been assured that during the expedition under 
the command of Le Clerc and his successor, Rochambeau, at least 
thirty French generals lost their lives, most of them by sickness. 
If you then consider the proportion between the number of gene- 
ral officers and their men, and take into view the advantages 
which the former enjoy from their rank, in point of attention, 
over the miserable wretches who are crowded by platoons into 
the confined rooms of an hospital, you may draw very fair con- 
clusions as to the total loss of the invaders upon this occasion. 
For my own part, I should presume that thirty or forty thousand 
lives would not be too low a calculation. 

‘It is true that that expedition was basely and miserably con- 
ducted. The commander in chief and his principal officers had 
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nothing in view but their own aggrandizement. They went to 
St. Domingo, not so much for the purpose of reducing it to the 


state of a colony, as to gain wealth—not so much for the pur- 
pose of military renown, as to indulge in the luxurious ease and 
dissipation so congenial to the climate. They had heard that 
Hispaniola was a sort of paradise, and they were desirous of at- 
testing the truth of the assertion. But they met with disappoint- 
ment. Splendour and luxury could not be attained without 
means, and they found that wealth could not be so easily grasp- 
ed, as they had anticipated. They were led ioo to believe, that 
the native rebels as soon as they should perceive a powerful 
French army land upon their shores, would instantly surrender 
up their arms, and retire peaceably to their accustomed labours; 
but in this expectation they were also deceived. The visionary 
prospects which dazzled their eyes before their departure from 
home, were transformed into melancholy realities. But they 
must be rewarded in some way for their toils; and for the pro- 
motion of the grand object which had governed all their ac- 
tions, they oppressed and despoiled the very people for whose 
relief they had been sent. The merchants were called upon for 
heavy sums of money, which they were compelled to pay, and in 
one case, Mr. Fidon, of the Cape, was shot, by the orders of 
Rochambeau, for not instantly complying with his villainous de- 
mand. The inhabitants generaily were plundered of their goods 
under the lawless pretext of reguisition, and the property of 
American merchants (without which the French army would 
have perished with hunger,) was /forcidly furchased of its 
owners, for bills upon the French government, which have 
never been paid to this day, and probably never will be. \ a 
a disgraceful system could not long be pursued. The remain- 
ing French chiefs from their vile conduct, had deservedly €x- 
cited the detestation of the citizens, and at the expiration of 
two years, with the miserable remnant of their troops, had the 
mortification to embark for Jamaica, as prisoners of war to the 
British. 

But I contend, that however ably commanded, and however 
well disciplined in the science of war, no European army of an 


hundred thousand men, or more, for the greater the number the 
VOL. 3H 
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more extensive the mortality, could effect the object, for which 
Bonaparte had sent their predecessors. They would most cer- 
tainly share a similar fate, and if the climate and the fortune of 
war, would not destroy them in two years, it would in three. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. , 
ON THE GENIUS OF THE CHINESE. 


ESSAY I. PART II. 


“ Humano capiticervicem pictor equinam 

 Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 

* Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atram 

* Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné; 

** Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici? 

“‘ Credite, Pisones, isti tabulz fore librum 

“ Persimilem, cujus, velut egri somnia, vanz 

*‘ Fingentur species; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 

“ Reddatur forme.” Horace 


“ Suppose a painter to a human head 
Should join a horse’s neck, and widely spread 
“The various plumage of the feather’d kind 
“O’er limbs of different beasts, absurdly joined; 
‘Or if he gave to view a beauteous maid 
** Above the waist with every charm array’d, 

% ** Should a foul fish her lower parts enfold, 

i “ Would you not laugh such pictures to behold? 
Such ts the book, that, like a sick man’s dreams, 
“ Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes.” 

FRANCIS. 


Tue great wall, which separates China from Tartary, has 
next to the peculiarity of their language been esteemed the most 
conclusive evidence of their high antiquity. But this stupen- 
dous fabric was, agreeably to their own records, constructed by 
the commands of Chi-htang-tt, so late as two hundred years 
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before Christ, and cannot therefore be alleged to prove a more 
rem6te age. Its magnitude, it is true, is astonishingly prodi- 
gious, being fifteemhundred miles in extent, and of the breadth of 
sixty feet; and though it is an irrefragable argument for the fo- 
frulousness of the country, and the tyranny of the government, 
yet cannot be warped, by any subtlety of reasoning, to evince 
their great age, or superior sagacity. Objects are immense or 
diminutive, as their local situation or comparative position aug- 
ments or diminishes their importance. And happily for the 
Jame ofthe great wall, the Chinese are destitute of every monu- 
ment which might attract notice for its deauty, taste, or stability, 
or derrogate from the mightiness of this huge memorial of folly; 
and loss of labour. That it surpasses in bulk any of the works 
of refined Europe, luxurious Asia, or scientific Egypt, cannot 
add to its utility or importance; and is worthy of attention, only 
as it exhibits the power of aggregated labour. As a means of 
defence it is imbecile and inefficient in its purpose, and shows 
evident marks of that barbarity, in which the Chinese were pro- 
bably immersed, at the time it was constructed, for we find that 
these walls were common as a means of defence, both in 4frica 
and Asia inthe earliest periods of their history;* and we like- 
wise perceive the sturdy Sritons using the same method to 
guard against the irregular incursions of the ferocious Picts; 
and we may form a reasonable conjecture of the state of the 
Chinese, at that time, fromthe known ignorance, imbecility, and 
want of conduct inthe Britons; who though possessed of valour, 
were totally destitute of auxiliary means to render it effectual; 
and too ignorant to devise resources to avert the dangers which 
incessantly threatened them.t 
From having held at a former period, similar notions of the 
antiquity and civilization of the Chinese, with the credulous and 
idle, we are induced to apprehend from this experience, that 
‘those who so readily give their assent to hyperbolical and vauge 
assertions, are too supine to investigate into their foundation, or 
too timid to exercise their reason. In a conversation some 


* See De Pauw’s Dissertation. + Hume, yol.i p. xi. 
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time ago with a physician of this city eminent for his talents, and 
remarkable for his genius, we stated with ingenuousness our 
sentiments respecting this unique feofile: that those sentiments 
were diametrically contrary to those now maintained, is true; 
but ut that period, we had neither read nor reflected much on 
the topic, but believed wpon the authority of fallacious repre- 
Sentations, what an acquaintance with the subject has impelled 
us to discard. 

The question regarding the great age of China, has been 
discussed with more attention, because it involves the supposi- 
tion of their possessing in the sacred archives of state, any «¢é- 
ence or knowledge, of which other civilized nations are destitute; 
and which it has been imagined could only be ascertained in the 
course of future ages; when Europeans would acquire a know- 
ledze of the language, and the Christian religion be diffused 
through that immense empire, agreeably to the prophecy of our 
Lord, of its universal adoption by all the nations of the earth. 
But the possibility of their having any science or knowledge pe- 
culiar to themselves is wholly destroyed by these two circum- 
stances: the extreme superstition and credulity of their #Atloeo- 
fihers and literati, if a few trite maxims can constitute the one, 
and the absence of literature the other; and, secondly, because if 
they had had possession of such knowledge or science, itis rea- 
sonable to infer, from the disposition of the people, and the 
inflexibility of their customs, that they would never have violated 
a fundamental law, and jarred the prejudices of the vulgar, by 
the admission of foreigners to the first literary posts, to the 
exclusion and injury of natives, equally endowed with the re- 
quisite qualifications. What inducement could actuate them 
to so contradictory a scheme, which could not superadd to their 
reputation, but would indubitabiy lessen them in the eyes of all 
civilized nations? To preserve the peopie in a state of ignorance 
and degradation, suitable to slavery, might have been a reason 
worthy of a tyrannic prince, for circumscribing the extension of 

letters, by the employment of foreigners, who are beheld with a 
jealousy, and watched with a vigilance, which effectually pre- 
cludes a frequent or secret correspondence with the natives. 
That this was not the motive however is incontrovertibly eviden- 
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ced, in their endeavours to initiate the Chinese youth in the know- 
ledge and mystery of their language, which is the only requisite 
attainment for admission to office, and ascension to power. 

The necessary qualifications for eligibility to office, likewise 
demonstrates their profound ignorance, and the total absence of 
every principle implying science or refinement. The process 
necessary for the induction of a candidate, is this: being strictly 
searched by the superintending officers, to prevent the con- 
cealment of writings, which would give facility or beauty to 
their compositions; a theme is given to each, - with the requi- 
site implements for writing, and they are shut in separate apart- 
ments; within the time limited a discourse must be produced, 
whose excellence is judged of according to its consonance 
with these threc rules: 

That every character be neatly, and accurately formed. 

That it be chosen with propriety, and not used by the commen 


freople. 

That the same’ character is not twice expressed in @ simi- 
lar sense, in the same discourse.* 

What principle of science, degree of judgment, or propriety 
of language is there manifested in these three absurd rules, 
which indicate not order and classification of thought, adaptation 
of parts, nor conception of the sublifhe? These are the three 
indispensable reqguisttes in the mere formation of a congruous 
treatise on any topic, and in these‘we find them wholly wanting. 
Nor can it be alleged as an objection against this argument, 
that the above rules related merely to the diction and not to the 
aense or method of the discourse; for we are told that these were 
the only tests by which their excellence was determined, and 
the authors of them promoted.t Besides these characteristics 
of their writings, betray too palpably on the outside, the charac- 
ter and disposition of the government, which ordains such litera- 
ry examinations, to allow the truth of them to be dissembied or 
doubted. Inthe neat letters or characters, in their not being in 
vogue among the vulgar, and in not occurring twice in the same 


* Barrow, p. 177. 





+ ib. 178. 
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writing, we,see distinctly the magnificent, haughty and formal fea- 
tures of the government, and their devoted attention to,the exter- 
nal and ornamental trappings of state, more calculated to inspire 
awe and admiration, than to be prodactive of utility and happi- 
ness. Jf therefore they have the great age ascribed to them, 
they must at least be allowed to be o/d in ignorance, and to have 
spent their age in useless endeavours to inspire the people with 
notions of their divine power and wisdom; and neglecting the 
proper means of approximating to these celestial attributes, by 
cultivating alove of wisdom, promoting the diffusion of -happi- 
ness, and protecting the people from oppression. 

That the Chinese can exhibit no indubitable proof of their 
antiquity, is itself sufficiently evictive of the fallacy of their claims; 
for it is very observable, that every other nation can undoubtedly 
attest their age, by the memorials they have kept of their youth. 
Yet the Chiriese more vehement than any other ‘people on this 
subject can adduce only fable to sustain asseveration; and as 
their vanity is more inflated by this circumstance than any other, 
it might be expected without extravagance, that they would 
strive to perpetuate, what yielded such extraordinary gratifica- 
tion; for their pretensions are not peculiar to one age or dynasty, 
but pervade their history from /o-Ai to Kien-long. It may be 
said.on the opposite side that it was needless to preserve or exhi- 
bit. evidence, of what the superstitious ignorance of the Chinese, 
induced them to swallow with avidity, without inquiring into its 
origin, or doubting of its authenticity; and that it was impossi- 
ble they could foresee a denial of what they esteemed it a sacri= 
lege to doubt; .or not doubting themselves, never apprehended 
disbeliefin others. Yet in reply, it may be emphatically obser- 
ved, that the scrupulous attention which they devoted to the 
preservation of more minute circumstances, implies no propen- 
sity to disregard less trivial objects; that as knowledge is cir- 
cumscribed.in its bounds, attention to trifles becomes habitual, 


and.that. when vanity augments the importance of them, they 


are kept with sacred care: and if a personage such as their Fo-hi 
ever had existence, would it not have been as feasible to pre- 
serve his sliffrers, made sacred by the feet of the Son of Hea- 
ven, asto save from destruction the jacket of Mahomet? 
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Even the learned among the Chinese, who by the way have 
little right to that honourable appellation, cannot agree in one 
opinion respecting their chronology; some imagine /0-Ai to 
have been the founder of the monarchy, and that the anterior 
ages are involyed in doubtful obscurity and many carry their 
origin no higher than the reign of Yao, the fifth emperor from 
Fo-hi. To express a doubt of its less ancient date, would be to 
incur death, without the consolation or hope of bettering their 
condition or dispelling their absurdities.* But the total privation 
of intellectual energy effectually hinders the creation of a doubt; 
and were the most salutary effects’ to flow frem the sacrifice, 
there could be found none willing to suffer for, though capacita- 
ted to judge of the fallacy of their assumed age. It is not there- 
fore surprising to find the jesuéts and missionaries, so forcibly 
insisting on an event, which to have denied or contradicted 
would have subjected them to banishment, or exposed them to 
the indignation and insult of the populace.t They joined in an 
imposition which they could not with safety oppose, and whith 
they imagined would not be credited by any but barbarians, and 
would be rejected with derision by the scrutinizing reason of refi- 
ned Europe. That in China, the most extravagant fables should 
be implicitly assented to, will excite admiration in the minds 
_ of none the least informed of the condition and state of the peo- 
ple: and when we perceive the terror of death added to the 
dread of an offended Deity, and evil fate, we should be surprized 
not to find all acquiescing in a dogmatical belief so early inculca- 
ted and so forcibly maintained: but we cannot repress our admi- 
ration at the infatuation of those; who not liable to the same evils 
for disbelief, should adopt opinions as much entitled to credit as 
the infallibility of the Romish Church, or-the hypothesis of an 
EMINENT AMERICAN POLITICIAN respecting THE VARIETY OF 
THE HUMAN SPECIES! 

There is nothing which has a greater tendency to excite 
doubt, than the inhibition of inquiry, and investigation of facts;- 
afid this in minds before biassed to the reception of such setiti- 


* Du Halde. vol. ii. p. 3. + Ib. 
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ments: and that opinion propagated, or confirmed by the denun- 
clation of death, may with reason be afirmed to be false and un- 
founded; for why constrain the mind to believe frescrided senti- 
ments, when they would be embraced with willingness and ala- 
crity, if grounded on truth; though keen sagacity might engage 
in discussion, and prudent foresight require conviction to be- 
lieve, yet the most captious would be baffled in their objections, 
were they founded on the immutable basis of truth. But these 
sons of ght prefer for very obvious reasons, rather to stifle 
the exertions of understanding and ensure the persuasion of 
their dogmas, than permit reason to discuss the propriety, of 
what it might, upon examination, eject as absurd, and condemn 
as fallacious. 

To read the arguments alleged by father Du Halde to evince 
the antiquity of this people, and not to admire the force of his 
genius, and the logical nature of his deductions, would indeed 
betray greater ignorance, and more inhuman insensibility, then 
we are willing to have attributed to us: and we accordingly, do 
sincerely admire the magician-like ease with which he demon- 
stratestheirage. Quitting the different systems of their authors, 
for his infallible notions, he alleges it is certain CHIna was tn- 
habited above 2155 years ante Christ, because itis demonstrable 
by an eclifse that haffrened that year, and which is recorded in 
their astronomical observations in the CHINESE history, and 
other books in the language. We have already stated the rea- 
sons which induced us to conclude their total ignorance of ae- 
tronomy; to those we shall now add others, quite as convincing, 
and prove it highly improbable that they could ever have posses- 
sed.a knowledge which in the thirteenth century they had whol- 
ly lost, and which they do not now hold in sufficient abundance 
to make the aid of foreigners dispensable. 

The ceremonies observed on the occasion of an eclipse of ei- 
ther the sun or moon imply the grossest ignorance of these 
frhenomena; they imagine the dragon to have seized upon the 
obscured luminary, and to frighten him from his hold,’ or to 
charm him from his prey, they alternately beat the brazen gong, 
and play their dissonant instruments. Nor is this conduct con- 
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fined to the vulgar; for on an eclipse of the sun which happen- 
ed in seventeen hundred and ninety-five, the emperor secluded 
himself from public view for three days, the court for that pe- 
riod went into mourning, and a universal suspension of festivity 
was strictly maintained through the empire!* AndI have been 
apprised by a respectable gentleman, that when a tempest arises 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, they hide their heads in 
the darkest corner, to shelter them from the wrath of the of- 
fended gods, whose ire they imagine to be visibly expressed in 
the fire of the clouds, and the roaring of the thunder! 

But independent of their ignorance of astronomy, and the 
impossibility of their predicting eclipses at that remote period, 
the argument of Du Halde is extremely futile, as he grounds 
it on data which cannot be rationally admitted, that the Chinese 
history is true and legitimate;+ nor can the eclipse recorded in 
their annals, be accepted as testimony, till the disputed veracity 
of their annals be confuted; and we might with greater discre- 
tion believe the whole tenor of their story, than the prediction 
of this fhenomenon. Besides it is ascertained by the calculation 
of a learned astronomer,} that such an eclipse could not have 
occured at that time, in the latitude of China; setting apart 
their incompetency to foretell it. The opinion of sir George 
Staunton, on this object, whose talents and veracity give conclu- 
sive authority to his sentiments, accords with that expressed 
above; he says: “to judge by the state of astronomical science at 
this time in China, it is most likely that if the Chinese had been 
ever able to predict eclipses, it must have been by the means of 
long and repeated observations, and not by calculation;?? and we 
must either allow them, therefore, a thousand years more than 
they claim, by which they might have made “long and repeat- 




















——— 


* Barrow, 191. 

+ That their history is composed chiefly of fables, for a politic purpose, is 
rendered more probable by their inveterate propensity to falsehood, and their 
total disregard of truth. Mr. Barrow, speaking on this subject says: “ They 
have no proper sense of the obligations of truth. So little scrupulous, are they indeed, 
with regard to veracity, that they will assert and contradict without blushing, 
as it may best suit the purpose of the moment.” p. 127. 

+ Cassini. 
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ed observations,” and by practice and experience have attained 
some degree of accuracy; or imagine with more reason and pro- 
bability, that they were destitute of science, and not in existence 
at that youth of nature.*—But granting that the accuracy of this 
is certain, and that the errors in their chronology prevent its 
agreement with.our calculations, may it not reasonably be sup- 
posed that they would hold it of sufficient importance, to calcu- 
late these affearances retrograde, at a late period; to fabricate 
some decent evidence for their absurd systems? which by the 
way, they can scarcely maintain, by the multiplied means of 
deception, the force of education and habit, and the dread of 
death. 

The development of history which had been lost in the tu- 
mults of war and discord, or buried beneath the rubbish of inter- 
vening barbarity and ignorance, has given more occupation to 
over-curious historians, and enthusiastic antiquaries, than it has 
yielded recompense for their labour: and in disentangling inci- 
dents and events, as uninteresting as uninstructive to mankind, 
have lost themselves in such an abyss of inquiry and conjec- 
ture, as to dispute the authenticity of historical facts which are 
detailed with minuteness and perspicuity; or do not require the 
aid of overburdened intellect, to render them intelligible to the 
most common understanding. And how pitiable do the facul- 
ties of that man appear, whom we perceive vehemently insisting 
on events, implied in the almost obliterated date and expression 
of a medal, or coin; while he reviles the most sacred and indu- 
bitable histories, because they accord not with his fantastic 
notions, and are too simple to be true.t It is not therefore as- 
tonishing to find the cavilling spirit of Voltaire, who has entail- 
ed ignominy on the zame of philosophy, as prostituted to hisabo- 
minable purposes, acquiescing with readiness and approbation, in 
all the chimeras of Chinese imagination, without apparently ad- 
verting to his exposure thereby, or being conscious .of his egre- 
gious inconsistency: it was sufficient for his conviction that their 
history was doubtful; and favourable to his doctrine, that they 








* 2155 years A.C. + See Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Voltaire, &c. &e. 
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had no other than natural religion, corrupted by the follies of 
the people, and innovated by the policy of the sovereign. 

Such abuses, however, do not detract from the credit of any 
historic evidence, whether implied in the characters of a coin, 
or expressed in the page of story; if not perverted from truth, 
and rendered improbable and obscure by futile conjecture. It 
is esteemed ample testimony, by the enthusiastic admirers 
of China, in favour of their early existence, that they possess 
coins denoting to have been struck in the first dynasties, or rather 
supposed to have been, as this proof like every other of the kind, 
is very defective, these ancient coins having been discovered in 
the banks of the Yellow River; and it is sagaciously fancied, 
that as the characters are obliterated, if any were ever imprinted 
on them, as none can now be discerned, that the earth must have 
a corrosive quality, so as to have destroyed the metal*; and but 
.for this vile earth, they would probably be enabled to sustain their 
system by this evidence. Yet from the nature of the inscribed 
character were it even legible and entire it would be difficult, if not 
impossible to assign the particular dynasty to which it belonged, 
and to determine its exact age; for it is thought derogatory to 
the dignity and sublime nature of the prince, that his image, by 
being engraved on the coin, should be profanedby the touch of 
the vulgar and ignoble; and consequently they have inscribed 
only some pompous title on the coins made in the different years 
of their reign; and which from the vanity of the zation, may be 
applied with equal certainty and reason, to every sovereign in 
their history. Thus were there no other objection to these 
vague memorials of their age, they would only evince that they 
were made in some frropfiitious year of one of the emperors, 
and would leave us ignorant of the ¢ime,or the dynasty, with- 
out recurring to ‘their history for information, which history 
they are alleged to frrove and to authenticate. Hence it is ob- 
viously perceived that such coins or medals cannot demonstrate 
the supposed antiquity of this people, as their probable signifi- 
cation rests upon their fabulous records, which they are addu- 
ced to corroborate. That the emperor Cang-hi, whose cabinet 











* Du Halde, History of China, vol. 2, p. 290. 
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ef ancient and modern coins, has given the missionaries, and 
eredulous travellers such great cause for wonder and amaze. 
ment, should have experienced no difficulty, with the assistance 
of the Mandarin Tsiang, president of a learned academy, in 
ranging these ancient coins in the proper order of the dynasties, 
is not astonishing in the least, for it is surely as easy a matter 
for the emperor and court, to make one absurdity consonant 
with another, as to unite a history of preceding ages which ne- 
ver existed; or establish the belief of it by the dread of strangu- 
lation and of torture. This supposition is authorised by the 
JSacts alone, and the difficulty of otherwise accounting for such 
a coincidence; for it is certain that the cozms could not be re- 
ferred to their respective reigns in which they were struck, by 
the mere vague inscriptions on the face of them, and some of 
them destitute of any. But in support of this opinion, we ‘shall 
cite the account of the missionaries themselves, who not unfre- 
quently contradict their own statements, as is apparent in this 
instance. Father Du Halde, after noticing the loss of all the 
eoins of the first dynasties, or of the earliest ages of the empire, 








says: “ But they have supplied this deficiency with PASTEBOARD 
MONEY, made according to theidea the ancient books give there- 
of. The proportions are so well kept, and the colours of the me- 
tal so well imitated, that THIS COUNTERFEIT COIN SEEMS TO BE 
TRULY ANCIENT.” Theancient books he here mentions are 
the fabulous histories of which we deny the authenticity, at least 
it is reasonable to apprehend that they are of the same complex- 
ion, and entitled to the same degree of credibility. Here is an 
exposure of an imperial cheat, which would sanction any allega- 
tions of deceit, falsehood, and fabrication; and we cannot hesi- 
tate to believe, that a people and prince so totally devoid of 
truth and honesty in the advancement of their interests, and 
the gratification of their vanity, would be studiously pertinacious 
in sustaining what they had once advanced; and would never re- 
linquish any dogma or absurdity, which would tend to elevate 
them in the eyes of others, or please their vanity, by conceited 
superiority. 

In the detail thus terminated, of the claims of the Chinese to 
$0 great antiquity, we have studied as much conciseness as was 
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consistent with perspicuity, on a subject which is interesting 
only to very few, and to many arid and unpleasing. Theirasser- 
tions we have endeavoured to disprove, by the facts which were 
accessible to us, without adhering to the restraints of system, 
which we disregarded because our aim was truth. That these 
facts are not always as full and explicit, as philosophy might de- 
sire, or indolence wish, is ratherto be ascribed to the frolicy of 
the government, which is the subject of them, than to want of in- 
quiry or attention in the travellers who have visited the court of 
China, or explored the country. Indeed much more is expect- 
ed from this people, than they possess to give; and as whatever 
is hid from research, by the restraints of care or jealousy, is 
magnified by the imagination to an unnatural bigness, so the 
paucity of objects in China, respecting sctence, arts, history, 
politics or poetry, has, by being withheld from the inquiries of 
the curious, augmented to possessions, which if real would stamp 
them the first of nations; but which by diminishing to barbarity, 
in the pregnancy of hope and expectation, lessens even the im- 
portance they deserve to hold in our estimation, as a people, 
debased by tyranny, immersed in superstition, and sunk in 
vice. 

From these considerations, it is apparent, that it would prove 
no less difficult to conjecture the precise date of their origin, or 
settlement in China, than to account for the origin of the Ameri- 
can aborigines; for as one part of their history is equally enti- 
tled to credit with another, and as all of it abounds in fables, 
and is disgraced with puerilities, there is no ground left on 
which a supposition might reasonably be formed. Some light 
however may be elicited from a comparison of the Tartars with 
the Chinese, from which they are evidently descended,—as their 
Jeatures, nature and constitution sufficiently evince them to be 
of one common stock; and that China was anciently settled by 
the wandering hordes of this people, who were impelled by ne- 
cessity to seek for that subsistence abroad, which the immensity 
of their numbers, and the sterility of the soil, denied them at 
home; and which, 


“Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful sweep, 
«© And gave the vanquish’d world amcther form.” 
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An industrious traveller, in proof of this similarity and idendi- 
ty of the Zerteare and Chinese,* has given in his work several 
inscriptions in the Zartar character, which were discovered on 
a rock, which from its situation and form, he conjecturestobea , 
sefulchre; these characters have a great resemblance to the 
Chineeem their form, though they are less complicated; and de- 
note a language inferior in copiousness and refinement to the 
Chinese, though obviously derived from the same root of hicro- 
giyfthic symbols. But hedraws a curious inference from this 
coincidence, imagining that the Chinese in the earliest ages, sent 
colonies into Scythia and Tartary, whichin the course of time was 
too closely assimilated with the natural Scythians, to be discrimi- 
nated. This conjecture is however highly improbable; for who 
would migrate from the congenial and friendly plains of China, 
where acomfortable subsistence might be obtained with less la- 
bour; and enjoyed with more happiness, to the cold and sterile 
soil of Zertary, and Scythia, where labour is scantily recompen- 
sed, and enjoyed with discomfort? It is likewise more natural 
that language should acquire refinement, as age and civilization 
advanced, than that it should degenerate by change of clime, or 
become simplified by the sagacity of exiled barbarians. Nor is 
there any reason to conclude, that China was at so early a date, 
crowded with inhabitants.to so great a degree as to induce them 
to quit their native country, for either want or convenience in 
foreign parts: and to exchange the renovating beams of a sum- 
mer sun, forthe frigid regions. of the north. 

. Had the clime of Ztaly been as unpropitious to the disposition 
ahd wants of man, as the country of the Scythians, Huns, and 
other northern nations who inundated the Roman empire in the 
fourth century, Rome instead of being subverted by dardarians, 
would have been probably left to self-annihilation, by her vices 
and voluptuousness. But the deliciousness of its climate in- 
vited invaders from less congenial soils; and as the possession 
of wealth entices the robber tohis prey, did the salubrity of the 
Roman empire lure the arms of the north to its destruction. 




















* Strahlenburgh, p. 376. In which work the curious reader will find ma- 
ny antiquities corroborative of this theory, and much to interest and gratify 
him. 
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And tothe same causes may we not ascribe the conquest of CAi- 
na by the Tartars,in the thirteenth century; for though the rest- 
less and turbulent disposition of this people is proverbial, it is 
rendered highly probable, that they never would have made an 
effort to subjugate China, had not the softness.and fecundity of 
the country promised a happy recompense, and the vices and dis- 
sentions of the people; given expectations of ‘a successful 
issue. 

At what precise period the Chinese descended from the heights 
of Tartary, to settle and cultivate the plains of that fruitful and 
_ extensive country, cannot now be ascertained, and the paucity 
of authentic facts on which to make an opinion, prevents even 
conjecture from fixing with any reason and certainty the precise 
date. But what can be known, is very unfavourable ‘to the high 
ape they claim; but as our arguments on this object will ‘be 
founded on truths which have been ridiculed by some, and'by 
many wholly disregarded in their passion for novelty, theory, 
and system, they may appear to some as the ebullitions of a ‘pi- 
ous devotion, instead of the reasoning of a philosopher. Yet as 
we hold these two characters not. only compatible, but absolutely 
inseparable, we prefer incurring the disapprobation of men, so 
the disfleasure of infinite benignity. 

It is a fact remarkable for its extreme discrepance with the 
sentiments and professions usual with the unfathomable profundi- 
ty of a certain description of historians, and its repugnance ‘to 
reason, that those who are the most captious and» skeptical, 
should in some instances, be the most passive and ‘credulous. 
This anomaly is not however, hard to explain. Bishop Berkley 
imagined he had demonstrated the non-existence of a “material 
world, and from thence induced conclusions favourable to the im- 
mortality of the soul, and correborative of the truth of Scripture, 
and the nature ef Ged! Mr. Hume from the same premises 
infers a conclusion totally opposite. ‘That the contrariety of 
their inferences ought to be ascribed to nothing but the bias on 
the mind of each, and their anxiety to establish a system, «who 
can doubt, when they understand the subject? Thus we find 
geniuses of the greatest acumen and learning, betrayed into the 
same prejudices which they profess to avoid, and which the ig- 
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norant and unlearned would not imbibe; and skeptical philoso- 
phers have in this spirit been led into the most absurd belief of 
extravagant fable, even while they were rejecting the highest 
incontestible, infallible truths on record, those of the divine 
writings. Perhaps it did not accord with their propensities, or 
their pride, to allow what was most palpable, and the transposi- 
tion of a word, or the error of a date, were sufficiently demon- 
strable, in their estimation, and highly gratifying to their desires, 
to invalidate the authenticity of a history, whose precepts were 
repugnant to their passions, and whose predictions destroyed 
their professed hopes of annihilation. 

Gibbon is the foremost in the train of Voltaire, D’Alembert 
and co. to declaim with petulance and puerility against the truth 
of scripture; and in consonance with this disposition we find him 
ridiculing the possibility of events therein recorded. He cannot 
comprehend the prodigious increase of populousness in the 
German and northern nations so soon after the flood, and though 
it is apparently repugnant to his reason to affirm them to be Indi- 
gen@, or the spontaneous production of the earth, yet he is rather 
willing to allow, what he acknowledges irrational, than to adhere 
to the truth of the books of Moses, which afirm Noah and his 
family, to have been the regenerators of the human race. It is 
not surprising therefore, that he should readily allow the early 
populousness of remote CAina, without his usual preciseness of 
inquiry, or cavilling propensity; Voltaire had done the same 
before him, and it must surely indicate superior acumen, and 
keenness of wit, to follow in the track of the frince of infidels.* 
Indeed, in the declamations of the whole tribe, raillery is substi- 
tuted for reason, and inclination for conviction; there is little to 
be perceived, which even the most abandoned can admire, but 
much to deprecate and abhor. Those endued with genius, have 
not exhibited it on this theme; and it is an extraordinary fact, 
that here alone they appear to more disadvantage, than those 
less favoured in their faculties on other topics; nor do they ap- 


pear the least so, on that of the Chinese antiquity. 

















* Voltaire was chosen president of the Hconomists in Paris, a society of 
philosophers, in an abused sense of the word, whose labours and endeavours 
were the destruction of religion, and the abolishment of all order, subordina- 
‘ion and distiuction; but those of wit, and learning, and debauchery! 
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In the implicit acquiescence of the christian world in the fa- 
bles of the Chinese story, these writers of insubordination and 
discord, encountered a disposition more favourable to their ne- 
farious machinations, than even their vanity had whispered them 
to hope. It was not easy for the curious and ingenious mind, 
quietly to believe their antiquity, without endeavguring to ac- 
count for so singular an age; and as the verity of their preten- 
sions was wholly irreconcileable with the inspired history of the 
first ages, the latter was peryerted and sacrificed for the labour-, 
ed maintenance of the former. The ark of Noah and his family 
were not only translated from 4rarat in Armenia to the Tarta- 
rian mountains, but the universality of the deluge has been de- 
nied and attempted to be proved,* but the attempt was as ineffec- 
tual as the motive was reprehensible. It is notwithstanding not 
adverse to their hopes, that the Chinese fables should still con- 
tinue to find believers and supporters among those who ranked 
themselves the followers of Heaven, and not the advocates of 
an abominable system of materiality. The least superstitious, 
and most unprejudiced of their Azstorians or nobles, date their 
origin so early as 2200 years before Christ; nor can they but in 
violation of the laws and the forfeiture of life, bring it down toa 
later period. According to the Mosaic history, Noah and his 
sons “went forth out of the ark,’ in the year 2348 before Christ, 
which leaves one hundred and forty eight years for his posteri- 
ty to penetrate into the remote parts of Scythia, there to multi- 
ply to millions, and afterwards to emigrate to China, and establish 
a monarchy more vast and populous than any modern nation of © 
Europe, or the world; and all this in the short, very short space of 
one hundred and forty eight years:—how prodigious; how im- 
possible an increase! By what method of arithmetical progres- 








sion, then, do these zealous friends of a monstrous system, ac- 
count for the establishment and populousness of the Chinese 
empire, at a period ‘when the human race were once more 
bursting into existence, and from the family of one man, repo- 
pulating a desert earth? It is apparent, ‘hence, that the books 
of Moses must either be rejected as apochryphai; or the fictions 
of.the people of China, viewed in their legitimate character, 
and allowed a portionate degree of credit and authority. 


* See Voltaire, Gibbon and others. 
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I have searched with diligence the records of the Tartars, or 
rather the histories relating to them, but compiled, if not fabri- 
cated by others, for some beam of light which might direct us in 
assigning the probable time of the settlement of China; but I 
have searched without su¢cess proportioned to my labour; or find- 
ing the little which an antecedent knowledge of the barrenness of 
their early or even recent history had disposed me to look for. 
Whether such information can at all be accessible, is rendered 
highly problematical, if not certain; a people fired with no ambi- 
tion, but that of pillage; ignorantof allglory or fame, but the tran- 
sient reputation which superior bodily energy, or persevering 
brutality bestowed; sheltered by no permanent habitation, but 
ranging from place to place, from clime to clime, as necessity 
urged, or a restless disposition suggested; whose lives passed in 
Successive generations undistinguished by actions worthy of 
emulation; who knew no leisure, as they never were industrious, 
or had no time for reflection, because perpetually occupied in 
providing for subsistence, to supply present appetite: Such a 
people would never mark the course of passing ages, which they 
were conscious had existed, only from the certainty of their 
own feeling, and not from the recollection of events, made me- 
morable by the sublime discoveries of philosophy, or the aston- 
ishing exploits of genius, intrepidity and valour. Divided into 
distinct separate tribes, or hordes, bound to observe no com- 
mon law, and shackled by no moral or political obligation, each 
provided the means of subsistence for itself, unconcerned for 
and neglectful of one another; they continued tenants of the same 
portion of ground, only while it yielded its spontaneous fruits, 
to gratify their desires, and support their flocks, and it is there- 
fore extremely probable, that, as intercourse was so rare, and 
the cords of society so loosely thrown about them, that little in- 
terest was excited for the welfare, or much regret manifested 
for the disappearance of a neighbouring horde, known to its breth- 
ren only by the same physical qualities, which serve to distin- 
guish and separate even the beasts of the forest. The migra- 
tion, therefore, of many tribes, would be disregarded by those re- 
maining, and the settlementof a proximate country effected with- 
out the knowledge of those hordes, who wholly engrossed by 


























their own interest and wants, cared not to inquire after the fate 
of others, allied by no ties of propinguity, or attached by no en- 
dearments of kindness and friendship. 

We are, under such considerations, not surprised that the 
Tartar records are devoid of facts to show the time, manner, or 
course of those emigrations, which were so frequently made by 
scattered hordes, to people more congenial countries; among 
the first of which China may be ranked, as holding more al- 
lurements, and promising higher remuneration to the stranger, 
than is common to other climes: that it would consequently be 
the first settled, is very likely, if it were the first known; and 
till it is discovered that the Zartars were early acquainted with 
it, no certain conclusion can be made of its early establishment 
into an empire. 

That it requires neither an higher age nor a superior saga- 
city, to produce uniformity, in the manners, and beget equality 
in the minds of a people, is very apparent from this circum- 
Stance, that reason as it is excursive in its range after objects 
and its sentiments, is proportionately capricious and fanciful in 
its selection; that as occasion is denied for the improvement of 
the mind, and the means wanted for acquisition, intellectual dis- 
parity will be created; and that reason and learning will of con- 
sequence be more equally distributed, or rather equally absent 
toall,as all approximate more or lesstoinstinctive capacity. Of this 
latter complexion are the Chinese, and that it can evince a high 
antiquity, it is neither reasonable nor specious to affirm; for 
though long continuance may radicate a custom, it must prima- 
rily be produced by some inherent propensity or defect of the 
mind, which though it may in some instances be factitious from 
moral or political causes, is nevertheless quite as effectual in 
operating the result. But to aver that China is so many thou- 
sand years old, because the people are more uniform in their 
- minds, manners, and customs, than other nations is equally ridi- 
culous with the assertion of a French philosopher, who insisted 
that he had travelled to the moon by the way of Canada! 

From these facts, therefore, though few, yet weighty; stated 
as succinctly as perspicuity would allow, we shall induce only the 
fallacy of the pretentions of Chinese authors and history-makers, 
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of credulous missionaries andinquisitive pseudo-philosophers; with- 
out claiming such abundance of penetration as to assign the pre- 
cise period of the radical] establishment of China, and the exact age 
it has attained. What we have endeavoured to demonstrate, and 
what we presume has been satisfactorily evinced; we could in- 
sist on with more arguments than have been used: but as these 
are needless, we shall conclude in the words of one celebrated as 
well for his Asiatic knowledge, as his great erudition. He says 
and it encounters our implicit concurrence, that “ Their letters, 
« if we may so call them, are merely the symbols of ideas; their 
« philosophy seems yet in so rude a state as hardly to deserve the 
“ appellation; they have no ancient monuments from which their 
“origin can be traced, EVEN BY PLAUSIBLE CONJECTURE; 
“ their sciences are wholly exotic; and their mechanical arts have 
“ nothing in them characteristic ofa particular family*, nothing 
“which any set of men in acountry so highly favoured by 


“ nature, might not have discovered and improvedft.”’ 
PROcCLUS. 














CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS, A SATIRE BY LORD 
BYRON. 


Tue literary world has long been expecting a bout between 
Gifford and Jeffreys. The former, is an Englishman of strong 
and muscular joints and limbs, athletic and robust. He has long 
been known as a champion of approved power and activity.— 
He formerly had a boxing match with Della Crusca, who was at 
that time believed to be no insignificant opponent. The moment 
these two doughty champions were brought into the field and 
stripped for the combat, Gifford viewed his adversary with an 
eye of contempt. He declared that he was ashamed to cope 


* In regard to their mechanical arts, we differ in sentiment from this 
philosophical author, and differ with regret—Their arts as far as they are na- 
tive, and that most of them are so appears highly probable, are stamped with 
a peculiar characteristic, which is imparted to every thing in China whether 
original orexotic. This subject, however, will be minutely discussed in ane- 
ther essay, which shall not here be anticipated. 

+ Sir William Jones. 
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with him; that if victory followed his blows, he should only be 
accused of breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. This modern 
Entellus, seemed at that time to have his knuckles fortified with 
the ceestus of Hercules. In the first round he laid his adversa- 
ry sprawling in the dirt. In the second round his blows were 


directed with such dexterity, and so well “ put in” that in the 


language of the profession, poor Della was “ doubled scientifi- 
cally.” Unable to maintain the contest, he was carried off in 
much the same manner that his predecessor Dares was, and 
with as little pity, from the contest. There had been at this time 
a noted bruiser by the name of Peter Pindar. Not satisfied by 
the exercise of his muscular strength on those whose rank in 
society was as despicable as his own; he assailed indiscriminate- 
ly women and boys, painters, poets, kings and bishops. Every 
character was solicitous to avoid a contest with the sturdy Pe- 
ter, whose audacity at last became so notorious that he seemed 
to outrage all decorum and honour by special license. The bul- 
ly was considered as invulnerable to shame, and the amazing 
disparity in a contest between a man who is delicately alive to 
such impulses, and one too callous to feel any, has not been suf- 
ficiently regarded. In such men there must be an entire reno- 
vation of character before the parties meet upon equal terms.— 
The one possesses a standard of moral integrity by which he 
measures his own actions;—the other has long abandoned that 
standard, and rests fully confident that nothing worse can be said 
of him than what he has actually done. This security that infa- 
my confers, is a coat of mail in comparison with which the ar- 
mour of Achilles is but a cobweb. Thus armed and accoutered 
this bully of Parnassus, proceeded with entire safety in the exer- 
cise of his vocation. He at last challenged Gifford to the field, 
and that challenge was accepted. The bets ran high, and the 
chances were considered nearly equal. After a little squaring, the 
parties set to. Peter was carried off almost exanimate and has ne- 
ver recovered to the present day. As soon as he was able to 
appear abroad again in the public streets, he did not seem in- 
clined to wield against his opponent the ceestus of the muse.— 
He therefore provided himself with a stout oaken sapling, deter- 
mined to inflict a more vigorous chastisement than the muses 
were capable of giving. His ill fortune threw his old adversary 
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once more in his way, and the result of the rencounter wasa 
second edition of Peter’s disgrace; he retired from. the field 
with a broken head, to console him for his broken reputation.— 
Peter now affected prodigious contempt for his antagonist, re- 
presented him as altogether unworthy of a gentleman’s indigna- 
tion, as the outlaw of all decorum and honour. Sentiments like 
these from the lips of Peter Pindar, whose whole life had de- 
famed all decency, were regarded by the community as they 
ought to have been, as the efforts of a base and cowardly mind 
writhing under the pressure of its own shame and disgrace. 
This Gifford had long been a pupil in the school of the great 
Roman boxer Juvenal. By long study and practice he became 
uncommonly expert in the science, and had learned the master 
strokes of his profession. There was one John Williams, better 
known by the name of Anthony Pasquin. He came to London to 
set up his conscience at market, and found it for a long time a 
very profitable trade. He subsisted comfortably on his wages, and 
derived a very decent emolument. These golden days however 
were destined to be of;but short duration. Indeed'the world is 
so sadly corrupt, so wedded to its ancient prejudices, so inflexi- 
ble in its attachment to those old terms, integrity and honour, 
that it is much to be apprehended it will require the efforts of 
a still greater genius than Anthony Pasquin to give the death 
blow to follies so deep and inveterate. So long as the world is 
priest-ridden, and mankind are simpletons enough to believe 
that honour and honesty are words of real meaning and import, 
Anthony Pasquin cannot expect to receive the due reward of 
his labours. Anthony ventured to stand as a champion in op- 
position to Gifford; but as it unfortunately happened, the disci- 
ple of Juvenal proved himself too expert for his antagonist, An- 
thony not finding such treatment altogether to his liking, re- 
sorted toa legal tribunal for satisfaction, or in homelier dialect 
“took the law of Mr. Gifford.” The action which was instituted 
for a libel, was tried before lord Ch. J. Kenyon. Gifford had 
audaciously declared that Pasquin’s “acquaintance was infamy, 
and his touch poison.” It did so happen that by the conjunction of 
some malignant stars, or inauspicious planets, both the court and 
the jury entertained the same opinion and sealed by their verdict 
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so atrocious a calumny as this, that “ Anthony’s acquaintance was 


infamy, and histouwch was poison.”” What rendered the verdict more 
provoking was this, that the jury never retired from their seats. 
He then indignantly turned his back upon a country so unworthy 
of him, decamped to this country and made Boston the theatre of 
his glory. He then became a patriot of the first brilliance. He 
had undergone persecution; for in the cant of the present day, 
justice and persecution are convertible terms, and produced 
this very verdict as a proof of his integrity and honour. This 
was evidence too strong to be doubted, a certified copy from the 
records of Old Bailey is decisive testimony of transatlantic pa- 
triotism, or in legal phraseology, is the highest evidence that 
the nature of the case will admit. That venerable mansion has 
often been the asylum. of “ oppressed humanity,” and there 
seems asort of sympathy between modern patriotism on this 
side ofthe Atlantic, and the walls of that august university on the 
other. The streams of Isis and of Cam although sparkling and 
transparent, are found peculiarly inhospitable to the growth of 
that noble plant, designated freedom; but the moment it is fed 
by the redundant fountain of Old Bailey, it starts up into. wild, 
luxuriant and exuberant foliage. Naturalists have observed of 
the Nile, that when it overflows its banks, it leaves a rich re. 
dundancy on all the country washed by its inundation. Croco. 
diles spawn witha fecundity before unheard of, a species of ani: 
mals once worshiped as the guardian deities of Egypt. Thi: 
was a type of the veneration we now pay to the animals which 
Old Bailey inundations waft upon our shores. Here we find 
every quality of the bounteous Nile modernized; there is the 
overflow, the exuberant fertility, the rich redundancy, and ani- 
mals of the same species as abovementioned left behind, and we 
had better abolish our idolatry, before we venture to laugh at 
the Egyptians for theirs. Anthony Pasquin’s patriotism for 
some cause or other, met with a sad mishap in this country; it 
hada mushroom celerity of growth and decay. The old com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts unluckily did not see with the 
same optics of John Williams. The Old Bailey recommenda- 
tion so long and so often regarded as the test of genuine patri- 
otism, were looked upon in rather an equivocal light, and the 
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more strictly they were scrutinized the more suspicious such 
vouchers became. In process of time, poor John Williams was 
compelled tocarry both hisconscience and his patriotism to some 
more favourable market. Where he has now gone is a matter 
of little curiosity, and of far less importance to inquire. Such 
were the redoubtable exploits of William Gifford. The Caledo- 
nian champion Jeffreys has long been known as the leading 
editor of the far famed and far dreaded Edinburgh Review.— 
English authors have for a long time submitted without appeal 
their claims to immortality to the decision of this tremendous 
forum. Here these unhappy wights are cut up, carved and 
mangled with such dexterity and adroitness, that they seem 
to write for no other purpose than to provoke laughter and. 
scorn. One would suppose from reading this Review, that 
genius had entirely abandoned, its ancient domain, and was inca- 


_ pable of finding a residence any where but on the cold moun- 


tains of Caledonia. ,The well known jealousies between the 
English and the Scotch, arising partly from natural, but more 
immediately from political causes, have aggravated and inflamed 
the animosity of the critics. It is a whimsical fact, and some- 
what diverting to an American who feels no national partiality for 
either, to observe the different Vibrations of the critical balance. 
When the English critics are able to lord it uncontrouled, Scot- 
land is sure to be made the victim of their yengeance. The 
literature of that country is represented as participating in its 
natural poverty; a nation of sturdy paupers, both externally and in- 
ternally. Such have been the philippics and sarcasms thrown 
against a nation, which in the language of Curran is at once 
“cool and ardent, adventurous and persevering, winning her 
eagle flight against the blaze of every science, with an eye that 
never winks and a wing that never tires, decked with the spoils 
ofevery art, and crowned with the wreath of every muse.”— 
That lofty spirit of emulation that in defiance of barren moun- 
tains, cold blasts and inclement skies, seems to contend with 
Heaven itself, and to render even poverty productive, that has 
spread over a region so uncongenial, classic grace and visionary 
beauty, has been wantonly defamed, by a spirit as mean as it is 
malignant. Nature is sometimes a rough and seyere, but al- 
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ways a salutary. disciplinarian. From the stormy clouds of Ca- 
ledonia she scowls on vegetation, and looks with a stern reluc- 
tant eye on the beauty of the flowret. As though she profitted 
by her own experience, she contrasts her hardy children who in- 
habit these barren mountains with the luxuriancy of Italian man- 
ners, where, under the influence of softer skies, the natives seem 
dwindled to vegetables, and to outrival even them in the, de- 
licacy of their texture. _From a climate so thrifty and parsimo- 
nious, a Scotchman learns economy. From keen and biting 
blasts, he is taught enterprize, and labour; nature affords ‘no 
“ soft recumbency of outstretched limbs;’’ simple diet and har- 
dy effort, lend a ruddier blush to their cheeks, and a noble’ lustre 
to the eyes. There, in despite of climate, we find the words of 
Shakspeare verified: 








«‘ And on old Hyem’s chin and icy beard, 
An odorous chaplet of rich summer buds 
Is as in mockery set.” 


The amiable Goldsmith somewhere remarks, that in all 
countries the learned and intelligent respect each other, ‘and 
that those little national animosities are to be found only amongst 
the blockheads and dunces. This author, whose page possesses 
a curious necromancy that charms and delights, whether he un- 
derstands the subject on which he writes or not, in this passage 
is guilty of a libel on his friend and companion Dr. Johnson.— 
Dr. Johnson was neither a blockhead nor a dunce, and yet he 
was the slave of such illiberal prejudice. In the present day 
the reverse of Goldsmith’s opinion is realized, the learned and 
intelligent are the first to foment these antipathies. Scotland 
has at other times been the victim of this species of English 
persecution. At the present day the critics of that country, are. 
able to turn the tables on their old and inveterate enemies. The 
Edinburgh Review partial and unjust as it has undoubtedly been, 
has been conducted with so much genius and ability, that even 
those who detest the former, have become involuntary admirers 
of the latter. Their panegyric of that Review is often as blight- 
ing as the censure. For instance, there was, not many years | 
ago, an acrimonious English critique on an American. poet. The - 
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Edinburgh Reviewers took up the cudgels in this controversy, 
and their main object was to mortify their English rivals. They 
represented this unlucky performance as beneath the dignity of 
critical notice. After having given to the bard unmerciful chas- 
tisement, they proceeded next to quarrel with the London Re- 
view. Here one would suppose was a dilemma from which it 


would be difficult even for Caledonian ingenuity to escape. 


Harsh as the censures of the London Review were, they were 
tender kindness and loving mercy in comparison with the 
Edinburgh. The ground taken by the Scottish critics was, that 
notwithstanding the poetry was so despicably bad; it was still 
better than the criticism. Thus was the bard introduced for no 
other purpose than to be made the stalking horse of abuse 
against English critics. How far the Scottish Reviewers are 
right morally considered, in inflaming the resentments of the 
two nations at a time when the crisis of England demands a 
combination of their energies, is a peint which we shall not un- 
dertake to investigate. Thus far is certain, that they may plead 
English precedent for whatever literary enormities they com- 
mit, and it is perhaps too much to ask of poor human nature un- 
der such provocation to make a magnanimous sacrifice of 
resentment. What ought to be done, and what we have a 
right to expect that men will do, are questions totally distinct 
and separate. This is the present state of the literary animosity 
which those two sister nations entertain towards each other.— 
English writers for a long time succumbed beneath the lashes 
of Caledonian criticism without even a show of resistance. Al- 
though this Delphic Oracle was known to be partial and unjust, 
still its responses were consulted with unabated reverence. At 
length resistance was warranted on the principle of self defence, 
and hence originated the Quarterly Review, of which Gifford is 
known to be a supporter. It is not proper to give any opinion 
on the respective merits of these Reviews; we merely state the 
hostility between England and Scotland in the region of letters. 
The Quarterly Review is now feeling its way; it has already 
flounced and pouted and dealt several hard side-blows, but has 
not proceeded to an open rupture. It wears the appear- 
ance of our present political state of things, neither war 
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nor peace; but in a state of amphibious existence between both. 
Jeffreys and Gifford are looked up to by their respective adhe- 
rents to give the word for battle. Lord Byron, one of Gifford’s 
retainers; some time since published a volume of juvenile 
poems dedicated to lord Carlisle, of whom Peter Pindar thus 
speaks in his address to the Reviewers: 








‘‘ Furious I’ve answered lo my lord Carlisle! 

Has strove to gain a seat in Fame’s old temple; 

The world applaud, your worships will not smile, 
. What you disapprove is cursed simple.” 


‘Fhis volume of juvenile poems from the pen of lord Byron, 
dréw down the indignation of the Edinburgh Review. His lord- 
ship being in parli¢mentary phraseology “sorely touched and 
grieved” did not féel inclined to wait from his master Gifford 
the watch word of battle any longer. He therefore lets off his 
recriminating vengeance in a small octavo volume consisting of 
eighty-six pages. The gauntlet of defiance is thrown down to 
Jéffreys, and a contest solicited with an instrument more fatal 
thana pen. What, on the return of his lordship from his tra- 
vels, will be the issue of a challenge so unequivocally invited; 
whether the Caledonian criti¢ will deem himself in honour 
bound to accept it, or not, is a question with which we have no 
right to intetmeddle. A strain of extreme bitterness pervades 
the poem that sufficiently evinces that patriotism though made 
the ostensible, was not the only motive. Reflections on private 
lives of writers (such for instance, as that Jeffreys was born in a 
garret) and totally unconnected with the reputation of men as au- 
thors, aré lavished with a bounteous hand. Itsavours of common 
place to remark, but it is nevertheless true, that it is not an act of 
criminality to be born, and the place where, and the time when, is 
surely no choice of the infant. If wishes in the present age, were 
not the most idle of all idle things, we could with much sincerity 
wish, that writers of unquestionable genius would, with a mag- 
nahimity becoming it, disdain this species of warfare. It con- 
secrates that vulgar malignity so often exemplified in our daily 
pririts; and “ visits literally the sins of the parents upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation.” The author him- 
self in his postscript, seems reluctantly to yield fo this opinion; 
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and conveys a sort of apology under the guise of a justification. 
« T have added facts says he already well known, and of Jeffreys 
mind: I have stated my free opinions, NoR HAS HE THENCE 
SUFFERED ANY INJURY; What scavenger was ever soiled by 
being pelted with mud?” True; but if Jeffreys is this scaven- 
ger his opponent represents him, does it become one of the 
proud nobility of England when thus assailed, to retort with the 
game weapons, and to pollute his coronet in the contest? His 
lordship not only persists in this mode of attack with regard to 
Jeffreys, his more immediate opponent; but also as respects 
other writers, whose fame once floated, apparently staunch and 
well built, but is now laid up in ordinary; or condemned as un- 
seaworthy. Poor little Bobby Bloomfield, for instance, is con- 
demned, not so much for being a poet, as a shoe-maker, a very 
honest and reputable occupation; nor have we ever heard any 
complaints on the part of his customers on that score. Here the 
bard has brought himself into an awkard dilemma; Gifford 
whom he professes to reverence on this side of idolatry, 
was once guilty of the self, same offence he so severely repre- 
hends; for he was once in good sooth a shoemaker, until the 
united voice of the nine muses commanded him to throw aside 
his last. As Gifford acquires no honour, so neither does Bloom- 
field incur disgrace, by the occupation he followed. As to Ca- 
pel Lofft, whom the poet stigmatises in a note as the “ Mzcenas 
of shoemakers,” this sally was surely unnecessary. The bare 
mention of the name excites laughter, and has been so familiar 
to contempt that the time occupied in any attempt to make him 
more an object of ridicule is completely thrown away. In short, 
had the pen of Byron meddled only with the Haleys, the Sou- 
theys, and the Coleridges of the day, however needless it might 
have been, the commonwealth of letters would have received no 
detriment. Some have censured the bard’s attack upon Walter 
Scott; but they have forgot, or neglected to notice, that this at- 
tack has been confined merely Tro THE SUBJECT ON WHICH THE 
BARD WRITES, AND THE DEFECTIVENESS OF HIS PLANS. With 
regard to the latter of these charges, the warmest admirers of 
the Scottish bard, we believe, have admitted, that here, he was 
blameably deficient. The supernatural machinery does not as- 
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sist the main design of the poet in his Lay ofthe Last Minstrel, 
except in a very awkard and ungracious manner. The interpo- 
sition of this machinery seems more calculated to retard than to 
accelerate the huptials of Henry and Margaret, nor is that event 
of sufficient dignity in itself to require the exercise of such 
agency; besides, it throws an air of incredibility on a tale in it- 
self very probable. With regard to the charge, that the subject 
is improper for the muse, we beg leave to enter a protest 
against this opinion. Although Scotland was then infested with 
hordes of marauders; yet their manners were altogether pecu- 
liar; and calculated to excite wonder and astonishment. They 
had manners whose novelty entitled them to pres€rvation, in a 
form not so offensive as historical, and highly susceptible of po- 
etic embellishment. Scott therefore arrayed these marauders 
in the habiliments of knighthood, and gave them a character of 
chivalry. And was it ever urged as a sober objection, that poetry 
transcended fact—in other words, that these men celebrated by 
Scott as so many knights, were actually marauders? If history 
was honest and impartial we much fear that the most valorous 
knights of antiquity, would not deserve a better name than 
Scott’s heroes. While the poet censures Scott with much as- 
perity in one part of his book, he does ample justice to his ge- 
nius in another. 


*¢ But thou with powers that mock the aid of praise 
» Shoud’st leave to humbler bards ignoble lays; 

Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the Nine, 

Demand a hallow’d harp, that harp is thine. 

Scotland, still prou@ly claim thy native bard, 

And be thy praise his first, his best reward! 

Yet not with thee alone thy name shall live, 

But own the vast renown a world can give; 

Be known perchance, when Albion is no more; 

And tell the tale of what she was before; 

To future times her faded fame recall, 

And save her giory though his country fall.” 


But we must not think that the censure so prodigally dis- 
tributed within the compass of these leaves, is done by any or- 
dinary hand. In the youthful countenance of the poet we dis- 
cover the large temporal yein of genius. . His sarcasms are ter- 
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rible, they are uttered in a strain of indignant defiance, and wit! 
the spirit of a man conscious of his own powers; a spirit tha 
kindles at a frown, and grows more formidable when opposec. 
The predominant character of his satire consists in that specie 
of retort that turns a man’s own words to his disadvantage. O 
Scott’s Marmion he exclaims in the words of the author; 


‘For this we spurn Apollo’s favourite son, 
And bid a long good-night to Marmion.” 


After imploring Southey to write no more, he cries 


* But if in spite of all the world can say, 
Thou still wilt verse-ward plod thy weary way; 
The babe unborn, thy dread intent may rue, 
‘God help thee’ Southey, and thy readers too.” 


Of Wordsworth and his “ Ideot Boy” our author remarks 


‘“* Thus when he tells his tale of Betty Foy, 
The ideot mother of an ideot boy; 

So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells; 
That all who view the ‘ Ideot’ in his glory, 
Conclude the dard the hero of the story.” 


The sighing and simpering Coleridge is thus brought in 
contact with his subject: 


** Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to ¢ulogize an ass: 
How well the subject suits his noble mind, 
A fellow- feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


Of Haley’s triumphs of temper: 


Triumphant thus see “ temper’s triumph’s shrine, 
At least Pm sure they triumph’d over mine.” 


Of Bowles: 


‘* And art thou not the prince, harmonious Bowles? 
Thou first great oracle of tender souls! 

Whene’er thy muse most lamentably tells, 

What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells? 
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Ah how much sweeter were thy myses hap, 
If to thy bells, thou would’st but adda cap.” 


Of Scott’s Lay of the last Minstrel: 














«* And Lays of Minstrels, may they be the last.” 


Enough we presume, has been said tc show the bards dex- 
terity of retort; but this, though the principal feature of his wit, 
is not the onlyone. The fable of Sysiphus is thus handsomely 
hit off, when he speaks of Maurice’s poem on the “ Beauties of 
Richmond hill:” 

‘“ As Sysiphus against the infernal steep 

Rolls the huge rock whose motions ne’er may sleep, 

So up thy hill ambrosial Richmond, heaves 

Duil Maurice, all his granite weight of leaves! 

Smooth solid monuments of mental pain 

The petrifactions of a plodding brain! 

That e’er they reach the top fall lumbering back again.” 

Amos Cottle is thus charactered: 


** Beotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s boast, 

- Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast. 
Fresh fish from Helicon; who'll buy—who’ll buy? 
The precious bargain’s cheap!—in faith—not I.” 


The bard occasionally forsakes this levity and speaks in a 
strain of bold, honest, and manly indignation worthy a disciple 
of Juvenal. The fate of poor Montgomery, whose fame was 
fairly hunted down by the Calcdonian critics is thus expressed: 


‘* With broken lyre, and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo sad Alceus wanders down the vale! 

Though fair they rose, and might have bloom’d at last 
His hopes have wither’d by the northern blast. 
Nipp’d in the bud, by Caledonian gales, 

His blossoms wither as the blast prevails. 

Yet say why should the bard at once resign 

His claims to favour from the tuneful nine? 
Forever startled by the mangled howl 

Of northern wolves, that still in darkness prow]; 
A coward brood, which mangle as they prey 
By hellish instinct all who cross their way: 
Aged or young, the living or the dead, 

No mercy find; these harpies must be fed.” 
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The foregoing examples are ample and honourable evidence 
of the talents of lord Byron asa satirist. The following is no 
less honourable to his feelings as aman. Henry K. White, he 
adds in a note, was a young man of excellent genius, who died 
in consequence of his intense application to his studies. This 
is the simple fact.on which the following beautiful lines are 
founded, and a stronger instance cannot be produced of the dif- 
ference between poetry and prose. 


‘*¢ Unhappy White, while life was in its spring: 

And thy young muse just wav’d her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came; all, all thy promise fair, 

Has sought the grave to sleep forever there. 

Oh what a noble heart was here undone! 

IVhen Science self destroyed her favourite son. 

Yet she too much indulg’d the fond pursuit; 

She sow’d the’seeds, but death has reap’d the fruit . 
*T was thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 

No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 

View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

He nurs’d the pinion that impelled the steel: 

While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest, 
Drank the last life drop of his bleeding breast.” 


r 


Upon the whole, notwithstanding the many personal asperi- 
ties with which this poem abounds, we do not hesitate to re- 
commend it asa noble specimen of chaste and vigorous, bold 
and classic verse. When the anger of the bard subsides a little 
by its Indulgence, he no longer “ strikes his lyre with a rude 
clash, or sweeps the strings with a hurried hand;”’ they are made 
to murmur with the strains of elegy, or to pour the more joyful 
sounds of panegyric. His versatile muse indulges all the ca- 
price of her disposition, and whether her brow is contracted into 
frowns, or open and serene, whether her eye drops the tear of 
pity, or shoots glances of disdain; whether her lip pouts with re- 
sentment, or smiles in good humour; whatever character of phi- 
slognomy she assumes, she wins respect and admiration. 
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river. The ea nit ct ”* ; — Is ape one ee n in its highest state 
o an a iple of association, 
mbin ans of imagery, bodies 
e stern features of na- 
appears on the 
We, ‘we much doubt 
sks | pen can alone afford a 
very paar eles ae “oil "it solitary grandeur of this 
scene. But to a hatin : American ear the name of West-Point 
is so connected } with the “storyof our/revolutionary contest, as 
the rallying point of ur power, the palladium of our liberty. 
The fortress from w nOSE Vi the storm of war was rolled back 
upon our invaders, where a breathing space was given to our 
patriot’ fathers, » ere ‘they Toused themselves again to victory, 
where Arnold plotted and where Washington counselled, that the 
feeling of silent ‘awe which the sullen dignity of the place is so 
fitted ang oe pire, is absorbed i inayet higher and more sacred sén- 
timent. “ To ¢ ; Tact the mind, says Johnson, from all lo¢al’ 
emotion, would be impossible if it were endeavoured, and would 
be foolish ifit were possible. Far from me and from my friends _ 
be that frigid ‘philosophy, which would conduct us unmoved, . 
over any ground which had been dignified by wisdom, bravery . 
or virtue. That - ™an is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain strength on the plain of Marathon, and whose ' 
piety would Rot grow Warmer among the ruins of Yona.” ‘This 
sentiment is as natural as it is gerierous; and it is not less the 
dictate of practical wisdom than of. elegant refinement to che- 
rish these generous enthusiasms, and to call in their aid in rear- 
ing the great fabric of national character. 
That same principle which teaches the scholar to 
> Venerate the turf where Virgil trod, 
me And think it like no other sod; 
And guard each leaf from Shakspeare’s tree, 


With druid like idolatry. 
Vv Oo L ° V . 3 M 
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may serve to fix and embody into active love of country, the lofty 
but cold speculations of abstract patriotism. Brief as are the an- 
nals of our nation, we may yet find in our history and in our 
country, many exemplars of virtue—many memorials of valour. 
The national pride and the classical prejudice of our ingenuous 
youth, may thus alike be made to contribute in giving dignity 
and refinement to their patriotism. At the tomb of Mount Ver- 
non they may venerate the manes of our American Camillus, 
on the shore of Hobokur, they may bewail the untimely fate of our 
Cicero. At York Town they may behold our Marathon, and at 
West-Point our Thermopyla; and without despising the learn- 
ing or the virtues of Europe, in our own annals 








fortia facta PARENTUM 


Legere, et que sit poterit cognoscere virtus. 
a V. 


Newyork. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue following description of Niagara Falls, which I am obligingly allow- 
ed to transmit to the Editor of the Port Folio, was originally communicated 
to a friend, by the author, in connection with other accounts of a tour, made 
by him, through the Western country, in the summer and autumn of 1806. It 
comprises several views of the falls, from different points and at successive 
intervals, and it is thought, will not be deemed an unworthy companion of the 
perspicuous and forcible descriptions, which have already been given, of this 
wonder of our country. In those who have witnessed this stupendous curi- 
osity, the view, as here described, from the Table Rock, will revive the emo- 
tions which on that spot, were excited in them, by the wild uproar and awful 
sublimity of the tumultuary cataract. F.. 

Newyork, February, 1811. 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


WE crossed the Niagara where it issues from lake Erie, to 
its western side, so Jate in the afternoon, that we had, at sun- 
down, fourteen miles to ride, which at the close of a fatiguing 
day’s journey, was not very desirable: but, we had reason to 
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congratulate ourselves on this very circumstance, as it occa- 
sioned our being spectaters of a scene which travellers rarely 
witness. The warm southern breeze which had prevailed du- 
ring the day, was now succeeded by akeen northwest air, though 
without any perceptible wind, which obliged us to ride wrapped 
in our great coats. This change ‘in the weather produced the 
fine object which soon after presented itself. The twilight in 
this latitude is long and bright—and we had, at the distance of 
twelve miles, seen the top of a column of vapour, rising above 
the falls, still illuminated by the sun, whose beams had been for 
some time lost to us, The sound of the cataract was soon after 
heard, but the cloud was no longer in sight, owing to the bending 
of the road,.and the thick shrubbery which bordered it. We had 
continued to travel rapidly on, with no very striking objects in 
view, for more than an hour; the farm houses, and gyerhanging 
trees on one hand, and the river full to its brim, flowing silently 
forward on the other: when suddenly turning an angle in the 
road, the stream presented itself, expanding to the breadth of 
two miles, and stretching forward three times that distance, 
smooth as glass, reflecting every star in the deep-blue concave 
above, and terminated by an object so grand, and even awful, 
that our whole party immediately stopped, struck with astonish- 
ment and almost with terror. The fine sheet of water before us, 
was lost in a black cloud, extending quite across the river, and 
rising t& a height with which nothing in nature or art can be 
* compared, by those who have not seen the Alps, or Alpine 
scenes. The cold stillness of the night rendered the cloud so 
compact, that it could not be penetrated by the eye, but seemed 
a column black as night, reaching from the earth to the heavens, 
uniting with the few dark clouds stationed above, and which, 
spreading to the right and left, appeared to form an overhang- 
ing crown, for this giant of the waters. On each side of this im- 
penetrable curtain, near the earth, appeared the still glowing 
horizon, and, higher up, the deep blue firmament glittering 
with the starry splendour of a winter night. This scene was in 
full view, for an hour, as we proceeded on our way, during 
which time, we were frequently startled by a singular deception, 
which I think must have arisen from our being entirely unac- 
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customed to look at objects, whose dimensions are so far be- 
yond the limits of ordinary calculation, and with which nothing 
within the circle of our knowledge, can bear a comparison. Per- 
haps it might have been from our suddenly realizing the 
height of the object before us—for it would for a few moments, 
appear rapidly approaching. “We would stop, and call to those 
of our party who were on horseback, to witness this phenome- 
non: but to their eyes the cloud was stationary. At another mo- 
ment the same delusion would take place with them, and they 
would make the same claim to our attention. It was now ten 
o’clock, and one can hardly witness a scene unconnected with 
danger, more truly sublime than was before us, for the last half 
hour of our ride. The awful majesty of this black and massy 
column; standing, to appearance, almost within our reach—of 
such vast diameter, its base upon the water, and rising to an 
immeasurable height, with accompaniments so appropriate, the 
solemn calm of the atmosphere, the sullen roar of the cataract, 
and the death-like stillness of the night. 

_ We had never heard of this part of the show of Niagara, con- 
sequently our surprise and admiration were the greater: but, I 
have since been told that it is not uncommon in winter, and a 
gentleman informed me, that he had at that season, been tra- 
velling for three days, on the borders of lake Erie, with the 
cloud constantly in view, supposing it to arise from a great fire, 
and that after having lost sight of it, as he approachéd more 
nearly, it suddenly burst upon his view at the same place, and 
with the same effect, that it did upon us. 








NATURAL HISTORY—FOR THE PORT-FOLIO. 


Mr. EpirTor, 
In Evelyn’s Sylva, a work more familiar, perhaps to European 


than Americanscholars, I remember to have perused, at the puerile 
age. many marvelous accounts of the extraordinary growth and di- 
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mensions of the monarchs of the wood. But from the researches 
of a gentleman of South Carolina, whose science and veracity 
are alike indisputable; Iam recently apprised that in the vicinity 
of the village of Coosawhatchie, in one of the vast swamps of 
that region, there grew an enormous Cypress tree, which was 
justly considered as the Emperor of the Forest. This proud 
title was conferred, not merely on account of its loftiness, but 
its bulk. It actually overtopped the tallest of the tall trees in 
that exuberant region. It should be remembered that it grew 
on the margin of a lake, andthat the soil was of a character re- 
markably fertile. A gentleman of. fortune and leisure, finding 
the tree partially excavated by the hand of Nature herself, or- 
dered his workmen to: enlarge the cavity, to construct a regular 
apartment within, to floor the basement, to attach a circular seat 
to the trunk, to form a door way, to cut windows for the free ad- 
mission of light, and fit up a sort of author’s round table in the 
centre. Thus. commodiously arranged, the hollow cypress be- 
came a haunt for the Sportsman, the Idler, and the Epicure.— 
Here, after the toils of angling and the chase, men met to drink 
and to dine. Seventeen guests in the domus interior of this ve- 
nerable vegetable have been comfortably accommodated, without 
even the pressure, which we often experience at the Zable 
@ Hote of an ordinary. 

In process of time the votaries of Diana and Bacchus, re- 
marking that this enormous growth of the wood was susceptible 
of still farther improvements, constructed over the rustic hall we 
have just described, a sort of sylvan withdrawing room for the 
accommodation of the ladies. Access to-this apartment was 
obtained by a flight of steps without the tree. The room itself 
had all the gladsomeness of a modern parlour. While gentle- 
men were convivially regaling themselves in the tree below, 
the ladies might amuse themselves by angling from the win- 
dows above. . This hollow in the cypress could easily accom- 
modate eight persons. 

At no inconsiderable elevation from the earth, and where the 
bole of the tree was completely circular, it measured at least 42 
feet. This, I understand, is but a moderate computation. It 
gives me pain to add; that this stupendous production of Nature’s 
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fertility at length shared the fate of Shakspeare’s Mulberry.— 
Soon after the commencement of the war between Great Britain 
and her colonies, the owner of the estate, alledging that the re- 
sort of visitors trespassed upon his property,ordered, ina fit of 
spleen or anger, that this Nestor of the wood should be demol- 
ished. Accordingly, like the old Thorn, at Market Hill, as des- 
cribed by the Dean of St. Patrick’s, it was cut down by some 
Hibernian hatchet, blunter than its master’s pate; and thus 
shamefully perished one of the noblest of rude Nature’s children, 
to the deep regret of all the fond lovers of nature; and of all who 
view, with veneration, such an object as a monument, indicating 
the lapse of centuries, and the miracles of the Almighty Creator. 
- Iam, sir, yours, &c. 
J. D. 


—— 
THE LITERARY WORLD—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To the lovers and cultivators of polite literature, I know 
nothing more delightful than that sort of dissertation which 
Dryden first commenced, on the interesting topic of the merits 
or demerits of those immortal authors, whom all the world 
agree,in pronouncing classical. Here follows a recent essay 
on a favourite topic, exactly to our taste. 

With all due respect for the declamatory grandeur of Ju- 
venal, we are not disposed to rank him very high, either asa 
poet oramoralist. His style is constantly descending into slo- 
venly inelegance, or rising into inflation or obscurity; while his 
sounding amplifications and the obtrusive glare of shining sen. 
tences, ill embossed on the body of the work, betray that depar- 
ture from the simplicity of nature, which marked the decline of 
Roman taste. Yet there are inthis poet,a power of expression 
and a sublimity of conception that would redeem all his faults, 
were we not perpetually disgusted with gross violations of all de- 
cency and propriety. . In the midst of a description, sketched, in 
many points, with the hand of a master, we unexpectedly encoun- 
ter some gratuitous obscenity, and wonder at the perverse- 


ness ofa taste, which could unite objects so incongruous. There 
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is certainly much in Juvenal, that savours of the reformed rake, 
He writes like a man, who, in his youthful days, had gone the 
whole round of Roman dissipation, and when age, or ennui rob- 
bed him of his pleasures, assumed the tone of a severe moralist; 
who, while he declaims against sins, which he once indulged in, 
is often betrayed by a remnant of former propensities, into a 
description rather than a condemnation of vice. He does not 
sketch, with an indignant hand, a dark and hurried outline, but 








deliberately fills up the canvas, and even drags the most disgust- 
ing features to the foreground of the picture. We are told in- 
deed, that he exposes the nakedness of vice, that we may turn 
aside with horror from the deformity. But those who expect any 
rood from such a plan, have a better opinion of human nature 
than we fear itdeserve’. There are too many to whom descrip- 
tion, however gross, is alluring. Even grave commentators 
seem to delight in raking up the filth of Juvenal, and making 
night more hideous by the light they shed upon it; and in younger 
minds, which are most susceptible of injury, curiosity too often 
prevails over principle. Something is no doubt to be ascribed 
to the extreme licentiousness of ancient manners, and particu- 
larly of the age in which Juvenal lived, when vice. had reached 
the very summit of enormity. But, from whatever cause, he 
seems to have been so habituated to contemplate depravity, as to 
have lost that delicacy of moral taste, so necessary. to the sati- 
rist, who is to arraign vice without offending virtue. Nor do 
we think the deep and tragic intonations of Juvenal are well 
suited to his professed object of reforming the public manners. 
The peculiar province of satire we conceive to be, the follies 
and petty vices, rather than the crimes of mankind; and that 
they have been much oftener rallied out of the former, than 
lashed out of the latter. When vice becomes so flagitious and 
so universal as in Juvenal’s time, it is, we fear, beyond the reach 
of biting verse. The mind of its votary has been seared to 
shame or remorse; and as long as he escapes the vengeance of 
the laws, mocks the te/um imdelle ofthe satirist. Much curious 
information, indeed, with regard to the state of manners, and the 
private life of the degenerate Romans, may be gleaned from his 
writings; and, in this view, they are a fit study for the antiquary 
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and the philosopher: but, as poems that are to delight, instruct or 
amend, we know not to what class of the community we could 
safely recommend their perusal. 

Such being our sentiments, on the merits of the original, we 
cannot sympathize with the solicitude of the many translators 
who have Jaboured to present it to their countrymen in an Eng- 
lish dress. On the contrary; we should feel no regret nor pity for 
our unlettered brethren, if Juvenal were a sealed book to all but 
profound scholars. The remainder of our reading popwtation 
would be no losers, if they rested satisfied with the imitations of 
him, which exist in our language. In those of Jonnson, they 
would,read what Juvenal would have written in his happiest mo- 
ments, had he lived in our own times. That dignified solemnity 
and felicity of illustration, which we admire occasionally in the 
Roman, are sustained throughout in the English poet; and the 
dexterous introduction of modern examples gives arelish to his 
imitation, which no mere translation of an ancient can ever pos- 
sess. Satirical composition, indeed, more, perhaps, than any 
other species of writing, is a local and national property. It 
abounds with allusions to the perishing events and characters of 
the day, which, to those of a different age and country, must be 
always uninteresting and generally unintelligible. The mere 
translator of such productions is like a merchant who should en- 
deavour to farce into circulation, a quantity of the current coin 
of some distant region, by simply altering the legend, instead of 
having it melted at the mint, its purity adjusted to the English 
standard, and the whole re-stamped with the insignia of Britain. 
How much less interesting to an English reader, is the catas- 
trophe of Juvenal’s Sejanus with his “ /onga et insignis honorum 
fragina,” than the fall of the “full blown dignity” of Wolsey, 
with * Law in his voice, and Fortune in his hand?” and how va- 
pid are those traits of indirect Satire, where Juvenal deals his 
bye-blows to less prominent and contemporary characters, 
which to us are literally voces e¢ freterea nihil, compared to the 
parallel passages of Johnson, where every name recalls some 
well known period of our national history? 
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Mr. Epiror, 


The very entertaining writer of the Bee Hive, No. 4, under 
the head of “ Keen to the right as the law directs’ states, that 
heis informed, and on the very best authority, that the Engtish 
rule is, keep to the left. 1 have travelled through great part of 
England, and can assure him that he is correctly informed. The 
circumstance of such being the law, gave rise to the following 
Epigram:. 

The laws of the road ave a paradox quite, 

For when you are travelling along, 

If you keep to the deft, you are sure to go right, 
But if you go right, you go wrong. 


é A CORRESPONDENT. 
Huntingdon, (P.) 
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SELECTED POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM MRS. EDGEWORTH’S MODERN GRISELDA. 
A FAMILY PICTURE. 


I married a Nymph who delighted all eyes, 

And thought myself happy in gaining the prize, 

But alas! very soon, as if sated with pleasing, 

She show’d me her pow’rs in the practice of teazing. 
If quite in good humour, I call’d her my dear, 

*T was sneer’d atas mawkish, or term’d insincere, 

If epithets tender I fail’d to apply, 

She would pout, refuse food, and murmur and sigh; 
Then say “ she’d long seen that my love was abating, 
*T was now but neglect, it would soon come to hating, 
Should I swear that I more was enslav’d by her charms, 
Much more than when yielded at first to my arms; 
She’d answer, *twas flattery, smiles all grimace, 

And that deeming her foolish, I laugh’d in her face, 
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If to sooth her, I vow’d I respected her sense, 

She’d frown and exclaim, it was all a pretence; 

‘“‘ Your indifference” she’d cry “too plainly appears, 

‘¢ Ah! why did I marry?” and then fell her tears. 

In vain I endeavour’d to banish her gloom, 

My feelings alltortur’d, she’d fly to her room; 

I foolishly follow’d, with pain at my heart, 

Though ’twere better I knew, to tarry apart. | 
There are who haye firmness, when madam’s a shrew, 
To restrain all regard until she comes to; 

There’s no reasoning they say, with a female in rage, 
Tis fuel to fire—an attempt to assuage; 

I’dtap at her door, and say “’tis fine weather, 

‘My love, ifyou please, shall we walk out together!”’ 
She’d pettishly answer, perhaps, merely—no, 

Or, tis cold—or, I’m busy; or, why plague me so? 
Chagrin’d, to my study should I repair, 

And endeavour, by reading, to banish my care, 
Perhaps when I’d beena few minutes alone, 

And my mind thus reliev’d, almost tranquil had grown, 
She’d enter, and urge that I cared not for her, 

My own selfish pleasures resolv’d to prefer, 

That she therefore henceforth consulting her ease, 
She’d pursue what her fancy suggested would please; 
Then the carriage she’d order, some visit to pay, 


_ And to show how the mistress would have her own way, 


If I offer’d to go, she’d be sure to deride, 

She would not have me to her apron strings tied— 
If I said not a word, ’twas my plan to neglect her, 
In me she once hop’d to have found a protector. 

If I went in the carriage, and wish’d her to cast 

A view at the beautiful prospects we pass’d, 

She’d pull down the screens, and exclaim with surprise, 
That I suffer’d the glare to pain her weak eyes. 
Then she’d sit in the corner, and answer me short, 
If to subjects amusing I tried to resort. 

If I did not go with her whene’er she return’d, 
She notic’d me not, and my questions she spurn’d, 
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Then after much pensiveness, sighing, ah me! 

“ How happy, she’d say, some women can be, 
“Mrs. Jerry my neighbour, how envied her life, 

“ Mr. Jerry conforms to each wish of his wife; 

“If she mentions a thing, ’tis immediately bought, 
“ He almost anticipates even her thought; 

‘Alas! "tis my lot—but let me refrain, 

“]’ll suffer in silence, and scorn to complain, 

“ It cannot last long—-what a pain in my head!” 
Then she’d ring for a candle, and languish to bed. 
When I took my own side, I pass’d all the night, 
Afraid to disturb her; nor thought of delight. 

If I mov’d, she would shrink, and in anger protest, 
That I did so on purpose to rob her of rest. 

Next morning at breakfast my ear was aroused, 

By regrets for the offers of titles refus’d, 

Her foolish affection for me was so great, 

She had no one to blame, she desery’d her sad fate. 
The advice of her friends she heedlessly scorn’d, 
She could not but own she was fully forewarn’d— 

If a friend came to dinner, she’d pouting complain, 
And desire she might never behold him again, 

He was dull, or unpolish’d, or had some defect, 

Or from me he had learnt to show her neglect; 
When I from our boyhood would prove him my friend, 
And endeavour his conduct and words to defend, 
She’d reply, that by habit I partial was grown, 

To the faults of my friend, as I was to my own. 
Then, with satire and wit, most perfect by use, 
She’d magnify foibles and merits reduce, 

Till by traits disproportion’d, at length she was sure 
To exhibit her skill in a caricature. 

All attempts to appease her, I found were in vain, 
So though griev’d to the heart, I was fore’d to refrain— 
Thus treated, my friends, one by one, all drew off, 
Some pitied, no doubt, and others would scoff; 
Concessions to-day requir’d greater to-morrow, 

And each rising sun still augmented my sorrow. 
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Thus piqued and thus harass’d, with firmness one day , 
I address’d her—“ My dear, I have tried every way 

“ To render you happy, yet all is in vain, 

“ The more I endeavour, the more you complain: 

« Each expedient I’ve tried, that occurred to my mind, 
“ Twere uselessto argue, whose conduct’s unkind, 

“ Since we cunnot live happy, we’d much better part,” 

“ You are right, she exclaim’d, *tis the wish of my heart, 
“ ]’ll instantly go”—To a friend’s house she went, 

And soon for her things, by a servant she sent. 

I sat moping alone, yet resolv’d on my plan, 

Though I felt as alover, I thought as a man. 

She expected I’d come, and the quarrel deplore, 














And seek reconcilement as practis’d before— 
Nay, though serious at last, and full of contrition, 
Shame, pride and ill humour, prevented submission, 
Thus in sad separation, we’re doom’d to remain, 

And never shall cherish each other again. 

Good humouyr’s the sunshine to brighten our days, 

The balm of our being, which blessings conveys, 

The main of existence with trifles is fill’d, 

Each minute they act as drops are distill’d. 

When a tender expression, a look or a smile 

Can pleasure bestow, and sorrow beguile, 

When a female can rendera family blest, 

Why will she capriciously make them distrest? ; 
Whenawife will more vex, as you more strive to please her, 
What a hell upon earth is produc’d by a teazer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SONG. 


Wuen the heart that slowly dies 


’ Struggles with unbidden sighs, 


Sweet the melting lay that throws 
Bland oblivion o’er its woes. 

When o’er strings that long have bled, 
When, o’er chords to pleasure dead, 
Dulcet music softly steals, 

Oh! what rapture Sorrow feels! 

Lady, cease}—that strain divine 

Mocks the bliss that once was mine! 
Lady! such the look she wore: 

Tune thy voice to love no more! 


_ Lady! guard thy tender heart 


From the syren’s venom’d dart; 
Though celestial bliss it brings, 
Oh! how mad’ning are its stings! 
Touch the magic chords again: 
Friendship shall employ the strain. 
But the reign of love is o’er! 

Tune thy voice to love no more! 


Oscar. 


TO A SMILE. 


Swelling bud of op’ning blisses, 
Dimpling harbinger of joy; 
Cherisher of love and kisses, 
Treasure of the blinded boy. 


Yes in vain I oft have sought thee, 
And with aspect medest meek, 
Wily treasure have I caught thee 
Dimpling on Cordelia’s cheek! 
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Ah, thou art a brittle toy, 
Sorrow’s shaft too soon may chace thee; 
From the cheeks of sparkling Joy, 

Time’s rude touch may quick efface thee— 















Child of Hope and nurs’d in blisses, 
Sweetly, fondly strewing flowers, 
Cherisher of love and kisses, 

Blend thy magic with my hours. 




























Beaming smile like sparkling gem, 
Flower cherished to betray— 
Already Care has broke thy stem, 
Thus our dearest Joys decay. 


LORENZO. 


Newyork, February 15. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following versification was fromthe pen of a very young, and interest- 
ing woman, in reply to the solicitations of her family not to accompany her 
unfortunate husband into exile. 

The iovely author of these lines, whose beauty can only be exceeded by her 
retiring modesty, is wholly unconscious of their publication, and we well know 
will blush at a celebrity which the accomplishments of her mind, the graces 
of her person, and the misfortunes of her destiny, have rendered inevitable. 


Versification from the book of * Ruth” 
INSCRIBED TO 





Where’er thou goest, I will go, 
O’er Egypt’s sands, or Zembla’s snow! 
Where’er thy weary. eyelids close, 
There will thy Charlotte seek repose; 
Though on the naked earth we lie, 
While tempests rule the darkning sky, 
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Still, stilt undaunted will T be, 
And find the holiest calm with thee. 
That people whom thou call’st thy own, 
Shall only to my heart be known, 
And our great Father, Gop, above, 
With equal warmth we both will love. 








Where’er thy last expiring breath, 

Is yielded to relentless Death, 

On that same spot will Charlotte die, 
And in the tomb, thy Charlotte lie. 
The Lord do this, and more to me, 
If more than this, part thee from me, 
As living, but one heart we own, 

So dying, we will still be one. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


SONG. 


THERE is a spot where slow decays 
The wreck of former, better days; 
Where, blasted by inclement skies, 

A noble ruin wasting lies. 

There is an hour when insects play 
And flutter in the blaze of day; 

But shun to court the hallow’d gloom 
That sheds its shelter on the tomb. 
There is an hour to sorrow dear 

When Pity sheds her tend’rest tear; 
When moon-beams kiss the mould’ring pile, 
And gild its features with a smile. 
The tear of love that seeks to lave 

The turf that hides Misfortune’s grave 
Shall bless the spot where slow decays 
The wreck of former, better days! 


Oscar. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


IN IMITATION OF WALLER’S “GO, LOVELY ROSE!” 


Go, idle lays! 

Tell her whose youthful heart beats high 
To future days 

That now so fair in prospect lie, 

How soon our dearest transports die. 
Tell her whose cheek 

The blush of conscious pleasure wears, 
That they who seek 

To find delights unmix’d with cares 

Shall own the fond deceit in tears. 
Say that while charms 

Which Hebe’s transient presence lends 
The bosom warms, 

Time’s envious breath the canker sends 

That youth’s enchanting season ends. 
To her whom health 

With ruddy blushes high illumes, 
Say that by stealth 

Disease to palid wrinkles dooms, 

The cheek that now so sweetly blooms. 
Tell her whose form 

The partial hand of Beauty gave, 
That from the worm 

Kind Pity’s touch shall never save 

The charms that moulder in the grave! 
Go, idle lays! 

Tell her whose youthful heart beats high 
To future days 

That now so fair in prospect lie, 

How soon our dearest transports die! 
Then softly shy 

That, when terrestrial joys and pains 
Shall melt away, 

The soul, absolv’d from sensual stains, 


Shall soar where bliss immortal reigns! 
OSCAR 








